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VI. 

But, mon Dieu! Could the skill of the 
most terrible Dominican who has ever 
performed the functions of grand inquisi- 
tor succeed against that of three women, 
when love, fear and friendship inspired 
each of them to the same end! Though 
Frederick tried in every manner, by a 
caressing amiability and a provoking 


irony, by unforeseen questions, a pretend- 


ed indifference and indirect threats, no- 
thing availed him. 
specting 


The explanation re- 
Consuelo’s presence in the 
apartments of the princess conformed ex- 
actly, in the mouth of madam de Kleist 
and in the affirmations of Amelia, with 


that which the Porporina had so happily 


improvised. —It was the most natural, | 


the most probable one. 


Chance 
does not speak and cannot give the lie. 


thing to chance is the best way. 


Tired of the conflict, the king gave in 
and changed his tacties ; for he said snd- 
denly : 

‘** And the Porporina, whom I have for- 
gotten in the other room! Dear little sis- 


ter, since you are better, let her come in, | 


her talk will amuse us.”’ 

‘I feel inclined to sleep,’” replied the 
princess, who feared some snare. 

‘* Well, say good-bye to her, and dis- 
miss her yourself.’’ Speaking thus, the 
king, anticipating madam de Kleist, went 
himself to open the door and called the 
Porporina, 

But, instead of dismissing her, he at 
once introduced a dissertation upon Ger- 
man and Italian music; and when the 
subject was exhausted, cried abruptly ; 


P Entered according to Act of Congress, in the 
year 1846, by Francis G. Suaw, in the Clerk’s 
office of the District Court of Massachusetts. 


To trust every | 





| ‘Ah! signora Porporina, a piece of | help me read this score; it appears to me 


‘news which I forgot to tell you, and 
which will certainly give you pleasure ! 
Your friend, the baron de Trenck, is no 
longer a prisoner.”’ 


‘*Which baron de Trenck, sire?” 
asked the young girl with a skilful can- 


dor: ** | know two of them and both are 
in prison.”’ 
| QO! Trenck the pandour will die at 
Spielberg. It is Trenck the Prussian 
that has escaped.”’ 

‘* Well! sire,’ replied the Porporina, 


‘* for my part, I thank you. Your ma- 


jesty has performed a deed of justice and | 


9 


generosity. 

‘* Much obliged for the compliment, 
mademoiselle. 
my dear sister? ’’ 

‘* What are yon speaking of, then? ”’ 
said the princess. ‘‘I did not listen to 
I was just falling asleep.”’ 

‘*T am speaking of your protegé, the 
handsome Trenck, who has escaped from 


” 


you, brother. 


Glatz over the walls. 
‘“*Ah! he has done well,”’ 
Amelia with great sang-froid. 
‘* He has done ill,”’ replied the king 
drily. 


replied 


‘* His affair was about to be ex- 
‘amined, and he might perhaps have 
cleared himself from the charges which 
hang over him. His flight is a confession 
of his crimes.”’ 

‘If it be so, I abandon him,’’ said 
Amelia stil! impassive. 

‘* Mademoiselle Porporina would persist 
| in defending him, I am certain,’’ returned 
Frederick ; ‘‘ I see that in her eyes.”’ 

‘* That is because I cannot believe in 
| treachery,”’ said she. 

‘* Especially when the traitor is such a 
|handsome youth! Do you know, sister, 
that mademoiselle Porporina is very inti- 
| mate with the baron de Trenck? ” 

‘Much good may it do her!”’ said 
/Amelia coldly. ‘If he is a dishonored 
'man, I would nevertheless advise her to 
| forget him. Now, I wish you good-day, 
mademoiselle, for I feel very much fa- 
tigued. I beg you will have the good- 








|ness to return in a few days in order to | 


“ 


What do you think of it, | 


very beautiful.”’ 

| Then you have recovered your taste 
for music!” said the king. ‘‘T thought 
| you had given it up entirely.” 

‘*] wish to try to do so, and | hope, 
brother, you will come and help me. I 
am told that you have made great pro- 
gress, and now you must give me les 
sons.”” 

‘We will take them together from 
I will bring her to you.” 
You will give me 


the signora. 

** That is right. 
great pleasure.”’ 

Madam de Kleist reconducted the Por- 
_porina to the antechamber, and the lat- 
ter soon found herself alone in the long 
corridors, not knowing how to direct her 
steps in order to leave the palace, and not 
remembering where she had passed to 
reach the place in which she was. 

The king’s household being arranged 
on a footing of the strictest economys to say 
the least, there were no servants to be met 
with in the interior of the chateau. The 
Porporina did not see a single one of whom 
she could enquire, and wandered at a ven- 
ture in that gloomy and vast manor house. 

Engrossed by what had just occurred, 
exhausted by fatigue, fasting since the 
day before, the Porporina felt her head 
quite weak ; and, as sometimes happens 
in such cases, an unhealthy excitement 
still sustained her physical strength, she 
walked at random, more quickly than she 
would have done in a state of health; 
and pursued by an entirely personal idea, 
which strangely worried her since the 
day before, she completely forgot where 
she was, lost herself, crossed galleries, 
‘courts, returned upon her steps, descend- 
ed and re-ascended staircases, met sever- 
al persons, did not think to ask the way, 
‘and at last, as if awakening from a 
dream, found herself at the entrance of a 
vast hall filled with strange and confused 
objects, upon the threshold of which a 
grave and polite personage saluted her 
with much courtesy and invited her to 
enter. 

The Porporina recognized the very 
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learned academician Stuss, curator of the 
the li- 
visited 


museum of curiosties, and of 
brary of the chateau. He had 
her several times in order te have her try 
some precious manuscripts of protestaut 
music of the earliest times of the refurm- 
ation, calligraphie treasures with which 
On 


exit 


he had enriched the royal collection. 


learning that she was seeking an 
from the palace, he immediately offered 
to attend her home; but he requested her 
so earnestly to cast a glance upon the 
precious cabinet entrusted to his care, and 
of which he was justly proud, that she 
could not refuse to go the round, support- 
ed by his arm. Easily diverted, as are 
all 


more interest in jit than she had thought 


artistic. organizations, she soon took 


herself inclined to do, and her attention 


became entirely absorbed by an ol 


yyect 
which the very worthy professor made 
her particularly remark. 


** This 


means peculiar at first sight,”’ 


which no 


he, 


OCcTY- 


drum, seems by 
said 
‘*and which | even suspect to be ay 
phal, enjoys nevertheless a great celebri- 
ty. What is certain, is that the resound- 
ing part of this warlike instrument ts 

human skin, as you may yourself observe 
by the trace of the swelling of the pec- 
torals. This trophy, taken by his majesty 
from Prague, in the glorious war which 
has just ended, is, they say, the skin of 
Jean Ziska of the Chalice, 
chief of the 
Hussites in the fifteenth century. 


the celebrated 
of the 
It 


pretended that he bequeathed this sacred 


great insurrection 


1s 


skin to his companions in arms, promis- 
ing that wherever wt was, there should lx 
the vitory. The Bohemians pretend that 
the sound of this redoubtable drum put 
their enemies to flight, that it invoked the 
ghosts of their dead chiefs to fight for th 
holy cause and a thousand other wonders. 
— But, besides that in the brilliant age of 
reason in which we have the happiness to 
live, such superstitions deserve only con- 
tempt, M. Lenfant, preacher to her ma- 
jesty the queen-mother, and author of a 
praiseworthy history of the Hussites, af- 
firms that Jean 
his skiu, and consequently —It seems to 


Ziska was buried with 
me mademoiselle that you are growing 
the 
sight of this strange object give you a feel- 
! 


pale — Are you suffering! or does 


ing of disgust hat Ziska was a great 
villain and a very ferocious rebel —”’ 

‘* It is possible, sir,’’ replied Porporina ; 
‘* but I have lived in Bohemia, and have 
there been told that he was a very great 
man: his memory is still as living ther 
as much as that of Louis XIV. can be in 
France, and he is considered as the savior 
of his country.”’ 


‘s Alas! 


saved,’’ said M. Stoss smiling, ‘*‘ and | 


it is a country very badly 


might make the sonorous chest of its lib- 
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| 


appear his ghost, shamefully captive in 
the palace of the conqueror of his de- 


scendants.’’ While speaking thus in a 


vedantic manner, the worthy M. Stoss | 
| 


drew his fingers over the drum, which 
gave out a dead and ominous sound, such 


as is produced by those instruments when 


. | 
veiled in mourning and beaten dully in | 


funereal marches. But the wise curator 


was suddenly interrupted in this profane 


. . } 
sport by a piercing ery from the Porpo- 


rina, who threw herself into his arms, 


and hid her face on his shoulder, like a 
child terrified by some strange and fright- 
ful ob) ct. 


The M. 


him to discover the eause of this sudden 


grave Stoss looked around 
terror, and saw, stopping at the door of 


hall, 


caused him a feeling of disdain. 


the a person whose appearance 
Ile was 
about to make a sign to that person to 
withdraw, but he had passed on, before 
the Porporina, clinging to him, had given 
him freedom to move. 

‘* Really, mademoiselle,*’ said he to her, 
as he led her to a chair, into 
fell exhausted and trembling, ‘‘ I cannot 
understand what is the matter with you. 


1 } 


tion you feel.”’ 


lave seen nothing to oceasion the emo- 
‘** Did you see nothing? Did you see 
no one?’ said the Porporina in a smoth- 
and 


that d 


ered voice 
‘* There 


standing who looked at me with 


with a wandering air. 


" 
5s « 


vor — did you not see 
ad mau 


frightful eyes! ” 


which she | 


the abbess of Quedlimberg retains the 
taste —”’ 
** Yes, yes, sir, | know that she stu- 


cabalism, curiosity doubt- 
” 


dies irom 
less — 

‘Oh! certainly; how ean we for a 
moment suppose that so enlightened, so 
learned a princess would be seriously 
interested in such extravagances ? ’’ 

** In fine, sir, you know this man? ”’ 

“©! a long time; it must be fully 
four years that we have seen him appear 
here at Jeast once in every six or eight 
months. As he is very peaceable and 
does not mingle in any intrigues, his 
majesty, who does not wish to deprive 
his dear sister of any innocent diversion, 
tolerates his presence in the city and even 
his free entrance to the pajace. He does 
not abuse this liberty and while in this 
country exercises his pretended science 
M. de Golowkin 
This 
is all I can tell you; but, mademoiselle, 
how can it interest you so deeply? ”’ 


for the princess alone. 
protects and is answerable for him. 


** It does not interest me in any man- 
ner, sir, | assure you; and in order that 
you may not think me crazy, I must tell 
you that this man seemed to me, which 


| was doubtless an illusion, to have a strik- 


ing resemblance to a person who was 
very dear to me, and who is so still; for 
death does not break the bonds of affec- 
. : so 99 

tion, does it, sir 


‘* That is a noble sentiment which you 


express, and quite worthy of a person of 


‘* | saw perfectly well a man who often 


the 


would perhaps like to give himself fright- 


wanders through 


ful airs, as you very justly say; but | 
to that 


littl 


confess you he 


very e and that I am not one of his 
dupes.”’ 

‘** You did see him? ah! sir, then he 
was there, really ? 


My God ! God ' 


mean! ”’ 


my 


‘¢ It means that in consequence of the 
special protection of an amiable and au- 


cnatean and who! 


intiinidates me | 


your merit. But you have been very 
much agitated, and I see that you can 


Permit me to 


hardly sustain yourself. 
attend you to your home.’ 

On arriving at her apartments, the Por- 
porina went to bed and remained there 


| several days tormented by a fever and an 


I was not dreaming? | 
What does this! 


extraordinary nervous agitation. At the 
termination of this time, she received a 
billet from madam de Kleist, who re- 


/quested her to come and sing at her 


> | 
gust princess, who amuses herself, as 1 | 
|vate passages, to the apartments of the 


believe, with his follies, more than she 
gives credence to them, he has entered 
the chateau and is going to the apart- 
ments of her royal highness.”’ 


house about eight in the evening. ‘This 
was only a pretext to conduct her secretly 
to the palace. They penetrated, by pri- 


princess, whom they found in a charming 


|dress, although her chamber was but 


dimly lighted, and all the persons at- 


‘* But who is he? what is his name?’ | tached to her service had been dismissed 
‘*Do you not know? why then are| for the evening under pretext of indispo- 


you afraid of him? ”’ 
‘‘In the 


who is this man? ”’ 


. a . : . 5 
sition. She received the cantatrice with 


name of lleavea, sir, tell me | a thousand caresses ; and familiarly pass- 


ing her arm under hers, she led her to a 


‘* Eh! why, it is ‘Trismegistus, the | pretty little circular apartment, lighted 
princess Amelia’s soreerer! one of those | by fifty tapers, in which a dainty supper 
charlatans whose trade it is te predict the | was served with luxury and good taste. 
future and to reveal hidden treasures, to) The French rococo had not yet invaded 


make gold, and display a thousand other| the court of Prussia. 


social talents which were much in fashion 
here before the glorious reign of Fred- 


erick the Great. You have certainly 


They pretended 
‘there, moreover, at this period, a sove- 
reign contempt for the court of France, 
and undertook to imitate the traditions of 


erator resound, without even causing to| heard it mentioned, siguora, that madam | the age of Louis XIV., for whieh Fred- 





— CC enciiaOrOrerrre 


erick, secretly busied in aping the great 
king, professed a boundless admiration. | 
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thing. Ah! dear Porporina, imagine| 
the horror I experienced when saying to| 
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spite of yourself you have inhaled the 
malaria ; but you, dear Porporina, who, 


. . . | . - 
Still the princess Amelia was dressed in| myself: He suffers all that for me! it is | though an actress, seem a child of na- 


the latest fashion, and from the fact of 
being more chastely arrayed than madam 
Pompadour usually was, was none the less 
brilliant. Madam de Kleist had also put | 
on her most attractive attire; and yet) 
there were but three covers and not a 
single domestic. 

‘* You are astonished at our little féte,’ 
** Well, you 
will be still more so, when you know | 
that we three are going to sup together, | 
helping ourselves ; as we ourselves, that | 
is, madam de Kleist and I, have already | 
prepared every thing. We two have laid 
the table aud lighted the candles, and 
never have I been so much amused. I 
arranged my hair and dressed myself en-_ 
tirely alone for the first time in my life, 
and I have never been better dressed, at | 
least so it seems to me. 


, 


said the princess laughing. 


In fine, we are | 
going to divert ourselves incognito! The 
king sleeps at Potsdam, the queen is at 
Charlottembourg, my sisters are with the 
queen-mother at Montbijou; my brothers, 
I don't kuow where ; we are alone in the 
I am considered ill, and I profit | 
by this night of liberty to feel myself! 
live a little, and to celebrate with you 
two, (the only persons in the world to 
whom I can trust,) the escape of my dear 
Trenck. So we will drink champaigne 
to his health, and if one of us takes too 
much, the others will keep her secret. 
Ah! Frederick's fine philosophical sup- 
pers will be effaced by the splendor and 
gaiety of this! ”’ 

They seated themselves at table, and 
the princess showed herself in an entirely 
new light to the Porporina She was 
good, sympathizing, 


chateau. 


cheerful, 
beautiful as an angel, adorable in a word, | 

“ | 
on that day, as she had been in the most) 


natural, 


beautiful days of her earliest youth. | 
She seemed to swim in happiness, and it! 
was a pure, generous, disinterested happi- 
ness. Her lover had fled far from her, and 
she did not know if she should ever see | 
him again; but he was free, he had 
ceased to suffer, and this radiant lover | 
blessed her lot. 

“Ah! how well I feel between you) 
two!” said she to her confidants, who} 
formed with her the most charming trio, | 
that a refined coquetry ever concealed | 
from the eyes of men: ‘I feel free as 
Trenck is at this hour; I feel good as he | 
has always been, and as I thought I| 
could never be again! 
that the fortress of Glatz weighed every , 
hour upon my soul: at night it was upon | 
my chest like a night-mare. I was cold | 
in my bed of eider-down, at the thought | 
that he whom I love was shivering on the | 
damp tiles of a gloomy dungeon. I| no | 
longer lived, I no longer enjoyed any- | 


It seemed to me 


this festive day. 


my fatal love which precipitates him liv- | 
ing to the tomb ! 
all my food to gall, like the breath of the | 
harpies. Pour out for me some cham- 
paigne wine, Porporina: I never liked it, | 
and for two years I have drank only} 
water. Well, it seems to me that 1 am| 
drinking nectar. The light of the can-| 
dies is cheerful, these flowers smell 
pleasantly, these dainties are delicious, | 
and above all, de Kleist and you are as_ 
beautiful as two angels. Oh! yes, I see,’ 
I hear, I breathe ; I have become a living 
woman from a statue, a corpse that I 
was. Here, drink with me, first the’ 


health of Trenck, then that of the friend 


who fled with him; afterwards, we will 


| drink that of the honest keepers who let 


him eseape, and then lastly, that of my 
brother Frederick, who could not prevent 
him. No, no bitter thought shall trouble 
I have no more bitter- | 
ness against any one; it seems to me. 
that I love the king. Here! to the health 
of the king, Porporina, long live the 
king!’ 

What added to the delight which the 
joy of this poor princess communicated 
to her two beautiful guests, was the 
cheerfulness of her manner, and the per-_ 
fect equality she caused to prevail be- 


| 
tween the three. She rose, changed the 
/plates when her turn 


came, carved, 


/and served her companions with a child- | 
ish and affecting pleasure. 
/was not born for the life of equality, at 


“Ah! If I} 


least love has made me comprehend it,”’ | 


‘said she, ‘“‘and the misfortune of my 
condition has revealed to me the nonsense 


of the prejudices of rank and birth. 
sisters are not like me. 


My 
My sister of 
Anspach would lay her head on the 
block, rather than make the first saluta- 
tion to a highness who does not reign. 
My sister of Bareith, who plays the phil- | 
osopher and free-thinker with M. Vol-| 
taire, would tear out the eyes of a duch-| 
ess who wore a piece more of cloth in| 
her train than herself. They have never 
loved, you see! They will pass their! 
lives in that pneumatic machine they call 
the dignity of their rank. They will die | 
embalmed in their majesty like mummies ; 
they will not have known my bitter sor- 
rows, but also, they will not have known, 
in all their lives of etiquette and display, 
a quarter of an hour of /atsser-aller, of 
pleasure and confidence, such as I enjoy 
at this moment! My dear friends, you 
must make my féte complete, you must 
be entirely familiar with me this evening. 
I wish to be Amelia for you ; no more 
highness, plain Amelia. Ah! you look 
as if you would refuse me, de Kleist? 


The court has spoiled you, my child ; | 


ture, you will yield to my innocent de- 


This thought changed sire? ”’ 


** Yes, my dear Amelia, I will do it 
with all my heart to oblige you,” replied 
the Porporina, laughing. 

‘* Ah! Heaven!’ cried the princess, 
‘if you knew what an effect it has upon 
me to hear myself called Ameha! Ame- 
lia! O! how well he used to pronounce 
my name! It seemed to me that it was 
the most beautiful name on the earth, the 
sweetest that woman ever bore, when he 
uttered it.”’ 

Little by little the princess felt the 
transport of her soul to such a degree 
that she forgot herself to think only of 
her friends ; and in this attempt at equal- 
ity, she became so great, so happy and 
so good, that she instinctively put off that 
sharp personality which had been devel- 
oped in her by passion and suffering. 
She ceased to speak of herself exclusive- 
ly, she no longer thought to attribute a 
little merit to herself for being so amiable 
and so simple; she asked madam de 


Kleist about her family, her position and 


her feelings, which she had never done 
since she was absorbed by her own trou- 
bles. She wished also to know the life 
of an artist, the emotions of the stage, 
the idea and affections of the Porporina. 
She inspired confidence at the same time 
that she felt it, and she experienced infi- 
nite pleasure at reading in the soul of 
another, and at seeing, in fine, in these 
beings different from herself hitherto, be- 
ings similar in their essence, as deserving 
before God, as well endowed by nature, 
as important upon the earth as she had 
long persuaded herself she must be, in 
preference to others. 

It was the Porporina especially, whose 
ingenuous replies and sympathizing ex- 
pansiveness struck her with respect min- 
gled with a sweet surprize. 

** You appear to me an angel,”’ said 
she to her. ‘* You, a girl of the stage! 
You speak and think more nobly than 
any crowned head I am acquainted with. 
I feel for you an esteem which almost 
reaches infatuation. You must grant me 
your's entirely, beautiful Perporina. You 


/must open your heart to me and relate to 


me your life, your birth, your education, 
your loves, your misfortunes, even your 
faults, if you have committed any. ‘They 
ean be only noble faults, hke that whieh 
I carry, net on my conscience, as they 


say, but in my conscience, in the sanetu- 
-ary of my heart. 


lt is eleven vo elock, 
we have the whole night before us; our 
little revel draws to its close, for we only 
brag, and I see that the second bottle of 
champaigne will not be well received. 
Will you relate to me your history, such 
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as Iask itof you! It seems to me that 
the knowledge of your heart, and the 
picture of a life in which all will be new 
and unknown to me, will instruct me in 
the rea} duties of this world more than 
all my reflections have ever been able to 
do. 


to and following you as I have never 


I feel myself capable of listening 


istened to anything which was foreign to | 
listened to anything which was foreign t 


my passion. Are you willing to satisfy 


me?t’’ 


‘*T would do it with great pleasure, | 


madam — ”’ replied the Porporina. 

‘* What madam? where do you find 
that madam here?”’ interrupted the prin- 
cess gaily. 

‘*T say, my dear Amelia,”’ 
the Porporina, ‘‘ that I would do it with 


resumed 


pleasure, were there not, in my life, an) 
important, an almost formidable secret, | 


with which the whole is connected, and 
heart- 
to 


which need of effusion, no 


felt 
reveal.’’ 


no 


attraction, can ever induce me 

** Well, my dear child, I know your 
secret ! 
it at the beginning of supper, it was from 
a sentiment of discretion, above which I 
now feel that my friendship for you can 
place itself without scruple.”’ 

** You my 


Porporina, petrified with surprize. 


cried the 
“O! 
that seems to me 


know secret ! *’ 
madam, excuse me! 
impossible.” 

‘* A forfeit! you constantly treat me as 
a highness.” 

*e 
not know my secret, unless you really 
have an understanding with Cagliostro, 
as people pretend.” 


‘*T heard of your adventure with Cag- | 


liostro at the time, and am dying to learn 
the details ; but it is not curiosity which 
actuates me this evening, it is friendship, 
as I have told you sincerely. So, 
courage you, 1 will say that, since this 
morning, | know very well that the sig- 
nora Consuelo Porporina conld legitimate- 
she 


ly, if she wished, take the title of count- 


ess de Rudolstadt.”’ 


‘* In the name of Heaven, madam, —| 


Amelia — who could have told you —”’ 


‘*My dear Rudolstadt, do you not 
know that my sister, the margravine of 
Bareith, is here?”’ 


‘© 7] do know it.”’ 


M. 


been false to his word, to his oath. 


‘*T understand, 
He 
has spoken! ”’ 

‘‘ Be reassured. 
to me, and under the seal of seeresy. 
cannot see, moreover, why you so much 
fear having a matter known which is so 
honorable to your character, and which 
can injure no one. The family of Ru- 


dolstadt is extinct, excepting an old can- 


and if I did not speak to you of 


Forgive me, Amelia, — but you can- | 


to en- | 


And with her, her physician Supper- 


ville! ”’ 


Supperville has 


He has spoken only | 


I | 
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oness, who must soon join her brothers in 
the tomb. We have, it is true, in Sax- 
am, some princes of Rudolstadt, who 
|are your near relations, cousins-german, 
‘and who are very vain of their name ; 
| but if my brother will upheld you, you 
can bear that name without their daring 
to complain — unless you persist in pre- 
ferring your name of Porporina, which is 
_quite as glorious, and much pleasanter to 
the ear.”’ 

**Such indeed is my intention,’ 
plied the Porporina, ‘fin any event; hat 


, 


re- 


I should like much to know on what 
occasion M. Supperville gave you this 
information — when I do know it, and my 
conscience is freed from its oath, I prom- 
ise —to relate to vou the details of that 
sad and strange marriage.’”’ 

‘‘These are the facts,’’ said the prin- 
cess. ‘*One of my women being ill, I 
sent to request Supperville, who, I un- 
derstood, was in the chateau with my 
sister, to come and see her. Supperville 
is a man of wit, whom I knew when he 
here, and who has never loved 
That made me free in con- 
Chance led our con- 


resided 
my brother. 
versing with him. 
versation to music, to the opera, and con- 
sequently to you; I spoke of you to him 
with such praise, that either to give me 
pleasure, or from conviction, he went 
beyond me, and exalted you to the skies. 
I took pleasure in hearing him, and re- 


marked a peculiar manner by which he | 


| endeavored to make me imagine in you a 
romantie life worthy of interest, and a 
greatness of soul superior to al] my good 
surmises. I pressed him much, I con- 
fess, and he also allowed himself to be 
entreated a great while, I must say in his 
justification. At last, after having asked 
my promise not to betray him. he related 
to me your marriage at the death-bed of 
the count de Rudolstadt, and your gene- 
rous renunciation of your rights and priv- 
ileges. 
without seruple, tell me the remainder, if 
nothing obliges you to conceal it.”’ 

‘¢ That being so,’ said the Porporina, 
after a moment of silence and emotion, 


'**althongh this recital must awaken in | 


me very painful recollections, especially 
since my residence in Berlin, I will reply 
| by my confidence to the interest of your 
highness — [ mean of my good Amelia.’ 


To be Continued. 


Christianity and Republicanism, to a 
certain extent, have the same Origin, and 
Purpose, aud Means, and End. They have 
the same Origin; for Truth and Freedom 
were born together in the beginning, 
atthe Voice of God. ‘They have the same 
Object, to unite our Race in one great 
Community, bound by the golden links of 
Universal Brotherhood, acknowledging 
one perfect law of Liberty and Righte- 
/ousness and Love. ‘They have the same 
|means—the moral influences of correct 


You see, my child, that you can, 


! 
, 


—— 
‘principle diffused in the calmness and 
‘thoughtfulness and quietude of Peace, 
They shall have at last the same glorious 
‘consummation. ‘Then the sword shall be 
beaten into the plow-share and the nations 
‘shall learn War no more. Then the 
-kingdem of God shall come, and His will 
be done on Earth as it is done in Heaven. 
Then shall our united and redeemed Hu- 
manity stand perfeet in the divine resem- 
blanee, clothed in the white robe of inno- 
cence, crowned with the diadem of love, 
}and extending in the stainless hand the 
 fadeless olives of Everlasting Peace.—Rev. 
T. L. Harris. 


THE LOST LEADER. 
BY ROBERT BROWNING. 


Just for a handful of silver he left us, 
| Just for a ribband to stick in his coat — 
Got the one gift of which fortune bereft us, 
Lost all the others she lets us devote ; 
They, with the gold to give, doled him out silver, 
So much was theirs who so little allowed : 
How all our copper had gone for his service ! 
Rags — were they purple his heart had been 
proud ! 
We that had loved him so, followed him, honor- 
ed him, 
| Lived in his mild and magnificent eye, 
Learned his great language, caught his clear ac- 
cents, 
Made him our pattern to live and to die! 
Shakespeare was of us, Milton was for us; 
Burns, Shelley, were with us—they watch 
from their graves! 
He alone breaks from the van and the freemen, 
He atone sinks to the rear and the slaves! 


We shall march prospering, —not through his 
presence ; 
Songs may excite us,— not from his lyre ; 
Deeds will be done, — while he boasts his qui- 
escence, 
Still bidding crouch whom the rest bade aspire ; 
Blot out his name then,— record one lost soul 


more, , 
One task unattempted, one footpath untrod, 
One more devils’-triumph and sorrow to angels, 
One wrong more to man, one more insult to 
God ! 
| Life’s night begins ; let him never come back 
to us! 
There would be doubt, hesitation and pain, 
Forced praise on our part —the glimmer of twi- 
light, 
Never glad, confident morning again ! 
Best fight on well, for we taught him. — Come 
| gallantly, 
Strike our face hard, ere we shatter his own ; 
Then let him get the new knowledge and wait us, 
Pardoned in Heaven, the first by the throne! 


Crivemnati. A correspondent of the 
Buffalo Express, writing from this city, 
thus speaks of it: 

‘‘T had heard of the rapid growth of 
cities —of the extent of the business 
of Cineinnati—that it had 80,000 inhabit- 
ants, but I had never realized its truth till 
'I landed in the town. I have now been 
here several days, and my amazement 
is in no degree abated. Every thing ison 
a liberal scale ; streets, steamboats, public 
‘and business buildings and private dwell- 
‘ings. Manifestly there is great wealth 
and much refinement; and though busi- 
ness is the chief vocation of the people, 
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education, religion, science, and in espe-|Of these various genera the following | 


cial manner the fine arts, have found a 
congenial home in Cincinnati. The en- 
virons of Cincinnati are beautiful beyond 
any city I have ever visited. The hills 
in the rear of the town rise in bold and 
graceful sweeps to the height of 150 to | 
250 feet. —All these beautiful points 
have been occupied by weaith and taste 
as country residences. Sweet vallies and | 
bold and lofty hills, adorned by nature and 
art, look oat and down upen a magni- 
ficent city. The view from these hills, 
overlooking the whole city for miles to 
the East and West, and over the splen- 
did plains of Kentucky opposite, is beyond 
example, striking. In the evening you 
look down on a city of vast extent, with 
long lines of brilliant gas lights illuminat- 
ing the streets, and hear the busy hum of 
industry, the jar of the iron-mill, —the 
heavy movement of the omnibusses and 
drays, add to this the artillery of the 
high pressure steamboats answering to 
each other like a dialogue of monsters, 
and ‘the sounds of music on the night 
air swelling.’ he eye and ear are be- 
wildered and confounded. All this has 
been accomplished by the hand of free 
labor, and enlightened Northern, Eastern 
and Western American business enter- 
prise.”” 


Almost every where the enjoyment of 
the goods naturally destined for all, has 
been the lot of a few. And the few, 
holding the people ia subjection, and for- 
getting the sentiment of fraternity, have 
treated them like those animals they at- 
tach to the plough threugh the day, and 
leave to the stable and a handul of straw 
through the night. 
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THE NEW INDUSTRIAL WORLD. 


BY CHARLES FOURIER. 





Transiated for the Harbinger. 
CTION II.—NOTICE IV. 
CHAPTER XVI. 
Distinction between false Serves and Se- 
ries cud down. 


SE 


We pass from speculative manufactures 
(of articles fur sale) to the domestic or 
usual, which may furnish a dozen series 


in necessary functions, such as the laun- | 


dry, working in wood, or leather. 

These series, which I proceed to indi- 
cate, will be for the most part defective, 
and little compatible with two of the 
three rules taid down in Chapter VI, 
namely: these of the compact scale and of 
the subdivision of labor. This defect is 
unavoidable during the first fifteen or 





series may be composed : 


A. In wood: carpenters, joiners. 

B. Ditto : coopers, basket-makers. 

C. In leather: shoe-makers, glovers, hosiers. 

D. Mixed: saddlers, harness-makers, box-ma- 
kers. 

E. In iron: locksmiths, spur-makers, black- 
smiths. 

F. Mixed: coach-makers, wheelwrights, iron- 
mongers. 

G. In ornaments: dress-makers, embroiderers, 
lace-makers. 

H. In cloth: tailors, tailoresses, botchers, ma- 
kers over of old garments, corset-makers. 

J. In metals: braziers, tinkers, lamp-makers, | 
founders, pump-makers. 

L. Mixed: cutlers, toy-men, gunsmiths. 

M. Ditto: watch-makers, jewellers, goldsmiths. 

N. In thread: seamstresses, weavers. 


There remain several occupations diffi- 
cult to class in series, considering how 
slight a tie exists between them, such 
as: 


1. Hatters, 8. Furriers, 
2. Upholsterers, 9. Printers, 
3. Workers in feathers, 10. Umbrella-makers, 
1. Broiders of straw, 11. Packers. 
5 Wigmakers, 12. Glaziers, 
6. Scourers of cloth, 13. Opticians. 


> 


Pasteboard-makers, 


A phalanx on the grand seale will have 
need of all these employments. It would 
be very inconvenient for it to go to woark- 
men in the city to get the daily bulletin 
of its exchange and other minutie print- 
ed; or a clock, a watch, a tobaeco-box, a 
spoon, 2 knife, or a hat repaired; the in- 


| structors enrolled in the second or third 


detachments will have formed pupils in 
all these branches. Without adopting 
weaving-manufactories, it will take but 
little, a single group or so, to awaken 
this taste, and develop it in certain chil- 


| dren to whom it is natural. 


But the generation brought up in the 
civilized state will but slowly acquire a 


| passion for these domestic manufactures, 


| series in each 


which, for this reason, will not be able 
during the first vears to furnish regular 
of the species indicated 
above, against the numerals 1 to 13. nor 
even in the genera marked A to N. 
Several of the twelve series from A to N 
will want compactness between their 
groups, and will be but poorly fitted to 


| call out industrial intrigues. (Chapter VI.) 


tweaty years of the Associative experi-| 


ament. 
The functions, which do not form a 


compact scale, will probably amount to) 


soine fifty genera and to a dozen series in 
the experimental phalanx, which will not. 
wish to be the dupe of workmen from the 
city every time it wants a nail driven, for | 
this would be making a sad encumbrance 
of the civilizees. To guarantee itself. 
against this, it will engage instructors in 
every species of domestic labors, filling 
four or five categories, such as working in | 
wood, in leather, in metals, in cloth, &c. | 


Those will be series cut down, deficient in 
the springs of harmony, in the equi- 
hbrium of the passions. We shall be 
obliged, during the first generation. to 
content ourselves with these defective 
series, these that are cat down and not 
compact. 

The functions 1 to 13 will form only 
detached groups: they have no mutual 
tie; but each of them, at the end of thir- 
ty years, will furnish a series, because 
the children brought up in Association 
will take part in a very great number of 
trades, in consequence of the minute sub- 
division of labor; so that in a funetion of 
very limited extent, like that of the pack- 
er or the umbrella-maker, the phalanx 
will easily have some thirty members, 
forming a series. 

The introduction of these cut down and 
badly graduated series is a mistake into 
which inexperienced founders will often 
fall; it is important to warn them on this 
subject, already touched upon in Chapter 
VIT., under the title of false series. 

There is but little difference between 
the eut down and the false. Teall that 


series false, which is badly assorted, badly 


graduated, but capable of correction, as 
we have seen in Chapter VII. 





The series cut down errs by the same 
defect of inexact graduation, but without 
any possibility of remedying it, because 
it is composed of functions which cannot 
be dispensed with, although they have not 
sufficient affinity with one another to form 
a compact and finely shaded scale. In 
Chapter VII. I have given an example of 
a false series ; | add one, a very methodi- 
/cal one, of a series cut down. 
WorKING IN common METALS. 
Ascending Transition: = Makers of Lamps. 
‘Tin-men, 
5 rmsier 
Gun-smiths, 
Locksmiths, 
Blacksmiths, 
Spur-makers, 
Iron-mongers, 
Wheelwrights. 
3 Pump-makers, 
Coffin-makers. 
Descending Transition : = Cutlers. 

Here the functions are well graduated, 
but remote from one another, forming @ 
scale of species and not of varieties. 
This fault is characteristic of the series cut 
down: they want compactness; their 
scale is of a loose order, although regu- 
lar; and for this reason their groups are 
not susceptible of rivalries and graduated 
discords between contiguous groups. 
These are series on a reduced scale, for 
their component elements are species ; 
whereas a good scale can only be formed 
of very minute shades of varieties, which 
will be in jealons discord with one an- 
other ; here the twelve groups have fune- 
tions too distinct to create discords, and it 
is a series cut down, deprived of the play 
of the Cabaliste or passion of rivalry and 
intrigue. 

During the first generation, it will be a 
matter of necessity to form, in all the 
functions of usual or domestic manufac- 
tures and even in other branches of indus- 
try, these defective series, these accumu- 
lations of remote species: in fact, at its 
commencement the Associative mechanism 
altogether will be but Harmony cut down, 
since it will be deprived of the true and 
natural relations of love, which can only 
be established in the second or third gen- 
eration, and also of the relations of the 
Harmonie family which ean only spring 
up in the fourth and fifth generations of 
Association. (See Section V, which 
treats of the harmonies of family and of 
inheritance. } 

Fortunately, the agricultural series, in 
the experimental phalanx, will not be 
subject to this deficiency of compactness 
which would paralyze every thing; they 
may be formed into a scale of finely 
shaded varieties, giving full sphere to the 
three Mechanizing Passions. 

The principles which { have just es- 
tablished about the choice and direction 
of manufactures, beth usual and specula- 
tive, are strongly opposed to those of the 
so called science of political economy, in 
whose eyes every industry is useful, pro- 
vided it creates legiens of half-starved 
wretches who sell themselves at a low 
price to the conquerors and chiefs of in- 
dustry. Excessive competition always 
reduces this populace to the lowest mini- 
mum of wages when business is brisk, 
and to indigence in case of stagnation. 

Association sees in manafactures only 
the complement of agricalture, the means 
of effecting a diversion for the passional 


calms which would oceur during the long 
_vacation of winter and of the equinoxial 


AscEenDING WING. 
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rains. Thus all, the phalanxes of the | either fer a township or for any one of | tracts beyond their ** natural and legal ”’ 


globe will have manufactures, but they 
will strive to raise their manufactured ar- | 
ticles to the highest pitch of perfection, 
so that the durability of the article may 
reduce the time spent in its manufac- 
ture. 

On this point Jet us state a principle 
which hes been overlooked by all the 
economists, a principle closely allied to 
what is ai in chapter VIII of the varie- 
ties and quantities of attraction, 

God has distributed only so much at- 
traction for manutacturing labors as will 
occupy one quarter of the ime which man 
can give to labor in Association. The 
other three quarters must be employed in 
the care of animals and vegetables, in the | 
kitchens, the industrial armies, in short | 
in every labour except manufacturing, un- 
der which head I do not inelude the kiteh- | 
ens for daily consumption, for they belong | 
to the domestic service. 

If a phalanx should seek to go beyond | 
this natural quantity of manufacturing at- | 
traction, to push this kind of labor be-| 
yond a quarter of the whole time disposi- 
ble for other than domestie labor, it 
would soon see its manufacturing, and 
consequently its agriculiural attraction, 
prove abortive; for the agricultural se- 
ries would lose a third part of their time 
for exercise, and consequently a_ third 
part of their members: their compact-| 
ness and their activity would be diminish- 
ed in the same ratio. 

Thus the whole mechanism of indus- 
trial attraction would be overturned if we 
should proceed, as in civilization, confus- 
edly and without observing any propor- 
tion between the amounts of industry and 
the amounts of special attractions which 
nature distributes among men. 

Moreover, this proportion would be false 


in all the branches of manufacture, if they | 


should manufucture, as to-day, inferior 
qualities, which are ruinous to the social 
body ; fur defective stuffs or colors, reduc- 
ing the durability of a garment to a half 
or third or quarter of what it ought to 
be, would oblige them to augment so 
much the mass of manufactures, and to 
restrict proportionally the amount of time 
and strength which a limited population 
could devote to agriculture. 


Sophists will reply, that this would be 


the very means of increasing population. | 


This is precisely the fault to be avoided 
in Harmony; from the moment that the 
globe shali have reached its grand comple- 
ment of about five thousand millions, the 
only care will be to seeure the happiness 
of its inhabitants, and not to increase 
their number. Now this happiness would 
decline, if the equilibrium of attraction 
should be disturbed by taking time from 


agriculture to give to manufactures more | 


than nature has assigned them; for she 
wishes to reduce the labors of manufac- 
turing to the shortest possible duration, 
by organizing the intrigues of the series 
in such a manner as to raise every pro- 
duct to its perfection. 


It is in obedience to this principle that 
manufactures, instead of being coneentrat- 
ed as they now are in cities swarming 
with ant-hills of poor wretches, will be 
spread over all the countries and phalanx- 
es of the globe, so that man in giving 
himself up to manufacturing, may never 
deviate from the paths of attraction, 
which tends to employ manufactures only 
as an accessory by way of variety to ag- 
riculture, and not as a principal function, | 


| Poverty: us Illegal Causes, 


its individuals. 

In closing these elementary notions on 
the formation of the series, let us reduce | 
all the rules to one general precept, | 
which is: To secure a full exercise to the 


three Mechanizing Passions in every funce- | 


tion. Now if manufacturing industry 
should be increased at the expense of ag- 
ricultural, 


slackening of these three Passions, whose 
activity is the pledge of industrial attrac- 
tion and of all the benefits to be derived 
therefrom. 


REVIEW. | 
and Legal 


By Lysanper Spoen- 
Bela Marsh. 1846. pp. 


Cure. Part I. 
ER. Boston: 
108. 


which is more attractive, it| 
would lead to an absurd result, to the) 


limits, in this, that the debtor is compel- 
led to apply in payment of a debt his ac- 
| quisitions after the debt becomes due, — 

| by allowing all debts to participate equal- 
_ly in the debtor’s property, instead of giv- 
ing the preference to the debt first con- 
tracted, &c. ‘* The natural law applica- 
ble to eontracts,’’ Mr. Spooner says ‘* for- 
bids all such judicial decisions, and the 
judiciary, in shameful ignorance of that 
natural law, has wandered far astray, and 
‘inflicted upon society most of the evils to 
which it is now subject.’’ Recollect, our 
author does not propose that the existing 
law should be so modified as to conform 
to his new doctrines — for he would evi- 
dently disdain that position—but he avers, 
in substance, that those doctrines are now, 


This pamphlet is from the same author, | in fact, the law of the land by which all 


who, about a year since, published a work | 
entitled ‘* The Unconstitutionality of Sla- | 


very,’’ which we took occasion briefly to 


notice ; it struck us as a very singular | 
production, being made up of propositions | 


and arguments, which, while they betray- 


ed considerable ingenuity, so outraged all | 


practical good sense, as to be totally im- 
potent in producing conviction. Yet know- 
ing nothing of the author but that work, 


we were disposed to regard his reasoning | 


faculties as temporarily perverted by ame 
sympathies, and therefore attributed his | 
elaborate sophistry to the intensity of his 
benevolence. 

The little book now before us, howev- 
er, leads us to suspect, that, in our sim- 
plicity, we were somewhat too charitable. 


We are now strongly inclined to the opin- | 


ion that Mr. Spooner delights in playing 


the mountebank in logie — that is to say, | 


he is proud of what he conceives to be his 
dexterity in proving paradoxes, and show- 
ing absurdities to be reasonable. Like 
the famous Herr Kline in another sphere, 
he appears ambitious to win applause by 


his feats of agility in the gymnastics of 


argument. 


But even in this aspect, we 


think the pamphlet now under considera- 
tion a very clumsy performance, without 
so much as the equivocal merit of logical 
adroitness. 

The author sets out, 


e, the proposition, that poverty would 
be speedily removed and general wealth 


increased, if the judiciary would adhere to | 
the principles of natural law in the con- 


He then proceeds 
to specify the various ways in which these 


struction of contracts. 


principles are violated, as by giving effect | 
to statutes against freedom in banking, | 


(which seems to us to have no connexion 


with the construction of contracts,) — by | 
denying ‘* the natural and constitutional | 


right ’’ of the people to contract for and 


to pay any rate of interest they think pro- 


per, — by extending the obligation of con- 


without formal | 
preface, by asserting, with much verbi- | 


courts are bound, and that nothing but ig- 
norance relieves from the guilt of moral 
perjury those judges who declare the law 
to be otherwise! He would scorn to ap- 
peal to legislatures to divert from its ac- 
customed channel the current of judicial 
decisions — judges are bound at once to 
apply the remedy, after his exposition of 
the natural law! Such, at least, is the 
position he aspires to occupy, though we 
pretend not to define it in his language. 
He next proceeds to announce certain 
propositions, which, for reasons not very 
obvions, he calls economical propositions. 
We abridge them as follows, the first and 
sixth ouly being expressed in the precise 
_words of the author, and the italies being 
our own. ‘* Every man —so far as 
consistently with the principles of natural 
law he can accomplish ut, should be allowed 
to have the fruits, and a// the fruits, of his 
own labor.”’ In order to which, it is, 
in general, necessary that he should be his 
own employer 





, instead of working for an- 
other for wages. 3. To become his own 
employer, he must have materials or cap- 
ital, upon which to bestow his labor. 4. 
If he be not the owner of the capital he 
must borrow it, and should be permitted 
to do so at such rate of interest as will in- 
duce the capitalist to lend it; and here the 
author for severa] pages, argues against 
the /egal/y of usury laws. 5. The labor- 
er wants to obtain capital at the lowest 
possible rate of interest, and in order that 
he may do so, free banking should be al- 
lowed. 6. ‘* All credit should be based 
upon what a man has, and not upon what 
he has not,’’ which being interpreted, 
turns out to mean, much to our surprise, 
that if a debtor be unable to pay a debt 
when due, he should pay what he can, 
and such payment should end the transac- 
tion. And 7. Prior debits should have 
prior liens, that is, the first creditor should 
generally be paid in full before the second 
receives any portion of his debt. ‘* These 
_principles,’’ says the author, ‘‘ are the 
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principles of natural law’ 
ally adwpted and adhered to by the judi- 


ciary, would be the means of removing | 
existing poverty, preventing future pover- | 


ty, more equally distributing property, 
and greatly increasing the aggregate 
wealth of society! 


Most desirable results, truly, and such | 


as we are laboring to produce, and are 
willing yet to labor for, in any field where 


labor promises usefulness. But Mr. Spooner | 


must excuse us fur our total want of faith 
in the efficiency of his plan for preventing 
poverty and creating abundance. 
means he proposes appear to us altogeth- 
er inadequate to the proposed ends. We 
do not believe in the doctrine, — nay, we 
discard it as palpably absurd — that an 
array of judges, jurors, sheriffs, and law- 
yers, which together constitute a civilized 
court, can, by any thing they can deter- 
mine about law, whether common, natu- 


ral, or any other, do much to prevent pov- | 


erty ; and least of all should we look for 
that result from such construction of law 
as Mr. Spooner would give us. We have 
not room for a full consideration of this 
interesting subject, which is a vast and 
copious one; but a few 
thoughts suggested by a glance at our au- 
thor’s singular positions. 


we subjoin 


The first of the foregoing propositions, 


taken in connexion with the qualification 


by which it is limited, strikes us as re-| 


markably void of significance. Had our 
author simply announced that every man 


should have the fruits, even ail the fruits 
of his own labor, he would have proclaim- | 


ed a principle which would have com- 
mended itself to every unperverted mind 
as plainly consonant with justice, and 
therefore unquestionable, — a_prineiple, 
which none would have presumed to de- 
ny in theory, however its operation might 
be thwarted, in practice, by the selfish- 
But 


he seems to shun all simple and unequiv- 


ness of unorganized individualism. 


ocal truths as unworthy of his genius. To 
walk upon solid ground like other men 
would be no exploit, and might perhaps 
attract no attention; therefore to mount 
on stilts, and hobble even in the most un- 
wieldy fashion, seems more to our author's 
taste. We cannot otherwise account for 
his declaring a fundamental 
of ** natural law ’ 


principle 
to be, that every man 
should have the fruits of his labor on/y se 
Sar as the principles uf that same ** natural 
law’? will permit him. 
the arbitrary character which a proposition 
thus qualified, ascribes to ** watural law,”’ 
the question arises, What right in the 
fruits of their labor Mr. Spooner conceives 
men to have, or whether any. We are 
left entirely in the dark on this point, in- 
asmuch as we are not apprized of the 


number or extent of the obstacles which 


the law of nature has interposed to ob- 
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| warding human labor. 

} r ° e.° . 

| The other six propositions, which our 
author enumerates as primary or funda- 


mental principles, are not, by his own! 


showing, properly principles at all, not- 
withstanding the epithet ‘* economical ”’ 
is applied to them with so much apparent 
gravity. 
or conditions of the first proposition, which 
alone he makes fundamental, and which 
would be truly so, if he had not. extract- 
ed all meaning from it by an absurd limit- 
ation. ‘These latter propositions are man- 
ifestly only the means of giving practical 
effect to the first, and do nut deserve the 
place assigned them of independent or 
leading truths. 
| But let that pass— and let us presume 
that our author believes, what no person 
of justice can avoid believing, that every 
iman is entitled to the fruits, nay, all the 
fruits of his own labor ; that this is anght 


to which the natural law affixes no limit, | 


though the relations of men to each other | 


in the actual condition of society may 
greatly derange its operation. ‘The ques- 
tion then presents itseii, what reason have 


we to suppose that his doctrines, being 


|adopted by the judiciary, would banish in- | 


justice and preveut poverty more effectually 
than those which now prevail? The agen- 
cies for effecting these important ends are 
1. Free Banking. 
Removing all restrictions upon the 


| chiefly the following : 
2. 
rate of interest. 3. Discharging a debtor 
on payment by him of what he has the 
meaus to pay when the debt falls due. 
Che other agencies, such as giving prior 
debts the advantage of prior liens, even if 
insisted on as important, are evidently 
subordinate. Let us pardon, for the mo- 
the 


which leads our author to affirm that these 


ment, eccentricity, or the conceit, 
are truly principles of the existing law, 
the 


ness of judges who have heretofore stu- 


disregarded by reason of obtuse- 
pidly mistaken what the law really is, 
land let us treat them in the only way 
they can properly be treated, that is, as 
changes in our jurisprudence, seriously 
proposed for consideration. 

First, Free Banking. ‘The advantage 


of this, our author says, is to enable the 


laborer to obtain capital at the lowest pos- | 


sible rate of interest; and it will make 


the rate of interest low, because the bank- 


er loans credit, and credit costs nothing. 
‘If a man can afford to loan money for 


six per cent. interest, he can certainly af- | 


ferd to loan his credié for three.*’ For 


the income, which is obtained by loaning | 
money, costs the sacrifice of the income | 


which might, be obtained from the prop- 
erty which that money would purchase ; 
but a loan of credit costs only the trouble 
and risk attendant upon the loan. (p. 14.) 


They are rather pre-requisites | 


| with an ordinary endowment of the sense 


and if gener- | struet the obvious course of justice in re-|‘* All banking profit is a net profit with- 


out cost.’’ (Ib.) 

Such is our author's reasoning, and one 
who can resort to such transparent soph- 
isms, must presume much upon the heed- 
lessness or stupidity of his readers, or 
must be grossly blinded himself. The 
credit here referred to as loaned, must be 
to the borrower, and for all practical p»ur- 
poses, equivalent to money, otherwise it 
will not, in general, answer the ends of 
the borrower at all. It must be @ circu- 
lating medium, and must be such that it 
will purchase as much property as mon- 
ey itself would do. Hence the loan of it 
involves an equal sacrifice with the loan 


of money — that is, the sacrifice of the 
‘income which might be obtained from the 


property that it would purchase ; and ir 


| this aspect, credit is no cheaper than mon- 


9 


ey. ‘* But credit costs nothing,’ says 
our author. Yet he must know, if he has 
ever looked into the subject enough to au- 
thorize him to speak of it, that the bank- 
er is very successful who can sustain @ 
credit, fur example of one hundred thou- 
sand dollars, in the form of a circulating 
medium, with less than seventy or eighty 
thousand dollars of actual capital, and that 
immediately or very speedily available ; 
while the expense of thus swelling sevea 
or eight dollars to ten, is often fully equal 
to the increase of income. Moreover, if 
Free Banking is to multiply the number of 


| loan offices, as our author contemplates, 


and as it must do, to effect his objects, 
then will it proportionally multiply the 
number of unpreductive agents who are 
to be quartered upon productive industry, 
and must aggravate, instead of mitigating 
the burdens of the working classes. 
Again, interest being always of the 
same kind with the principal, if the one 
is depreciated, the other will be depre- 
ciated in the same ratio; hence the rafe 
per cent. cannot be affeeted by the cheap- 
credit loaned, the interest 
which is payable in the same credit, be- 
ing necessarily equaily cheapened with 


ness of the 


the principal. 

Finally, It is not the credit of the bank- 
er that the laborer wants in order to be- 
‘come his own employer, but real capital. 
The shoemaker wants leather and tools ; 
the farmer, land and agricultural imple- 
ments ; all want food, raiment, and shel- 
ter. The banker creates none of these 
things. If his credit is worth anything to 
the laborer, it is because it will procure 
them. But if by banking, whether free 
or restricted, the currency of a country is 
expanded, the inevitable result will be 
that prices will rise; and though money, 
and the credit which circulates as money, 
may be altogether more abundant, yet the 
amount necessary to procure a given 
amount of real capital being proportional- 
ly increased, the difficulty of obtaining an 


' 
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adequate supply is the same as before. 


Free Banking might enable some persons | 
| 
to procure capital who would not other- 


wise have obtained it, but this must be ef- 
fected by wresting it from others who are 
by the same means deprived of it. These 
are all truths too palpable to need men- 
tioning to such as have ever turned their 
thoughis in this direction. 

Second, Removing all restrictions upon 
the rate of interest. But does not every 
body know that usury laws, that is, laws 
limiting the rate of interest, were not en- 
acted until the oppressions of the money 
lender had become too grievous to be 
borne ! 
proclaimed by a multitude of victims — 
persons of smal] or moderate fortunes ru- 
ined by the exactions of the wealthy usu- 
rer. 
proposes respecting interest was thorough- 


The experiment which our author 


ly tried long ago, with no very satisfacto- 
ry success.* We do not indeed, believe 
that exorbitant interest is the only means 
by which capital oppresses labor, perhaps 
it is scarcely the chief; — but being the 
most obvious, it has been guarded against, 
We 


are not even certain, that a repeal of the 


imperfectly enough, by legislation. 


usury laws would add much to thé means 
of oppression which capital at the pres- 
ent day enjoys. But however that may 
be, the idea that poor people can gen- 
erally borrow money, by being per- 
mitted to contract for eight, ten, twenty 
or even fifty per cent., or any other rate 
of interest, is too preposterous to bé en- 
tertained, for a moment, by any one who 
W hat 


will a promise of a high rate of interest 


knows the world. temptation 
hold vut, in cases where there is a moral 
certainty that neither interest or princi- 
pal will ever be paid? And such cases, 
for want of judgment, or foresight, or by 
reason of some other infirmity, are ex- 


But 


were it otherwise, the usurer would be 


tremely common among the poor. 


sure to exact enough to leave the poor 

borrower but a pittance for his labor. 
Third, Discharging a debtor 

ment by him of what he has thi 


on pay- 
means to 
pay when the delt falls due. 


of 
Spooner says that such discharge is re- 


cases fraud or wilful neglect, 


quired by the natural law. We will re- 


mark here, in passing, that the phrases 


like import, are used ad nauseam by our 


* In Ohio, as we are informed; under the de- 
cisions of the courts of that state, there was no 
restriction upon the rate of interest which might 
be contracted for and collected, until afew vears 
since, and there is none now which is effectual ; 
vet we heard any one pretend that the 
poor laborer was the gainer by that state of 
things. So, for a long period after the settle- 
ment of that state Banking was free, and at 
length was very in, not without 
disastrous results! Had poverty been prevent- 
ed there, by these means, or materially dimin- 


hever fie 


freely eng wed 


ished, we think a fact so important would not | 


have escaned attention’ 


The necessity of such laws was 
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ey 


——s 


author. There is nothing too absurd to|less one. It will never make converts 
be proved by his flippant asseverations as | enough to form a sect—probably not even 


Thus, 


to the principles of natural law. 


_we should suppose it to be a plain princi- 


ple of natural law to construe a contract 
as the parties understood it when it was 
made; and therefore if it be understood 
by the lender and borrower of money as 


it always is— that the acquisitions of the 


latter for an indefinite period shall be lia- 
ble to pay the debt, we should think the 
natewal law would require of judicial tri- 


| 
| 


bunals to give the contract that effect, as_ 


far as possible. Not so Mr. Spvoner. 
Such natural law would not be imposing 
enough, not sufficiently far-fetched and 


artificial for him. 


According to Ais nat- | 


ural law, parties have no right so to un-| 


derstand each other. 


But more serious- | 


ly — what is there now to prevent par-| 
ties from making their contracts in con- | 


formity with Mr. Spooner’s notions, if 
they choose’ Nothing. There is no law 
to make invalid 4 condition in a contract 
of loan, that the lender shall have re- 
course only to such property as the bor- 
rower may have when the debt falls due. 
Suppose however, that the law were as 
Mr. Spooner insists it should be — or, 
rather as he it he 


insists is — would 


prohibit the borrower of money from | 


pledging his acquisitions for any future 
If so, what 
would become of ** the natural and consti- 


period for its re-payment ? 


tutional right of parties to make their own 


contracts,’’ so rigorously insisted on in| 


denouncing any legal restriction upon the 
rate of interest? If not, what lender of 
money would fail to exact and stipulate 
for an indefinite liability, especially if 


lending to a poor laborer? But we are 


| 
| 


enongh to hold a meeting. Its sophis- 
tries are mostly pointless and powerless. 
It would not be safe to say that they will 
mislead nobody, but it is quite safe to say 
that they will mislead very féw, and that 
even the imperfect notice we have bestow- 
ed upon them might have been dispensed 
with. For ourselves, we have not the 
highest respect for the existing system of 
law — whether it amounts to what, in the 
declaration of our independence, is called 
a decent respect, We are not certain,—yet, 
in its main features, that system is per- 
haps as good as the present state of socie- 
ty admits. At all events, we are far 
enough from thinking that it would be 
improved by engrafting upon it the doc- 
trines of this pamphlet, or any of them. 
But let us not forget to say, that questions 
like those which our author attempts to 
diseuss and elucidate, when society shall 
be properly organized, will all become 
obsvlete. They pertain only to a state of 
social antagonism and subversion —a state 
which we are happy to believe, is tempo- 
rary, and must ere long pass away. 

We will not conclude without a single 
remark respecting the peculiar modesty of 
the title which our author has chosen for 
his work. ” of poverty 
are certain judicial decisions in regard to 
contracts, and they are *‘ illegal ’’ because 
such decisions express the opinions of 
judges concerning natural /aw, instead of 
those of Mr. Spooner. The * legal eure” 
is found by reversing this process, that is, 


The ‘* causes 


_ by persuading judges hereafter to be gov- 


doing injusti¢e to the good sense of our) 


readers, besides wasting their time and 
ours. One of our author's eulugists said 
of his former work, that ‘‘ if the talent 
laid out in it were laid out at the bar it 


would make him distinguished and rich.’’ 


We do not pretend to know what kind of | 


talent may make a lawyer rich, but if such 


exploits in dialectics as we have been re- | 


weak clients, not by convincing astute 


judges. And we seriously affirm, that, if 


viewing, will do it, it must be by gulling | 
Except in| 
Mr. | 


it were worth the pains, we could show 


that none of the author's reasoning is bet- 


ter than that we have made the subject of 
natural law, natural right, and others of 


comment — that much of it is even worse. 
What he says respecting the identity of 
delt with bailment, insisting that the form- 


erned by Mr. Spooner’s opinions instead 
of their own. It is very simple. 

Part I. only of this work is yet publish- 
ed. A brief announcement apprizes us 
that ‘* it will probably be continued to the 
fourth number.’’ We shall await the 
of the remaining numbers 


without the slightest impatience. 


appearance 


A First Latin Book. By Tuomas Ker- 
cnever Arnotp, M. A. Carefully re- 
vised and corrected by Rev. J. A. Spen- 
cer, A. M., From the Fifth London 
Edition. New York: D. Appleton 
and Co. 1846. pp. 333. 


This book, which we have lately met 
with, offers such facilities for the teaching 


of Latin, that we would introduce it to 
the notice of those teachers who are still 


er isin the nature of a loan of goods to| 


be used and returned ; as also respecting 
certain principles of existing law, cited as 
unquestionable, as that a promise is void, 


\if he who makes it, is unable to perform 


it: — would, if said in like amanner in a 


‘court of justice, raise a smile upon the 


face of the gravest judge in Christendom. 
Happily, however, the work is a harm- 


looking for that heretofore unfound treas- 
ure, a good Latin book for beginners. 
We know not but we may claim for it 
the merit, which the followers of Manesca’s 
French System, (which as we shall pres- 
ently show, was its first original,) claim 
for his admirable course ; that after hav- 
ing gone faithfully through with it the 
pupil will thoroughly understand the lan- 
guage. At any rate, he will have a very 


good capital of knowledge, with which to 
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commence his Latin reading. ‘The pecu- | which he explained to him at length.| ty of the race. For nature refuses her 


liarity of the system consists in its enab- 
ling the pupil to begin to write the lan- 
guage as soon as he has learned the four 
regular conjugations of the verb. The 
sentences are short and simple, and the 
words familiar. It is at first perhaps a 
little alarming to one who has always 
viewed the Greek and Latin languages 
with the reverence paid to some time- 
honored, moss-grown, antique work of 
art, to approach them so nearly as we do 
in these modern systems of teaching. 
No words less solemn than those of the 
announcement ‘‘ Deus creavit celum et 
terram’’—or perhaps the important 
assertion of the great fundamental fact in 
the Israelitish history ‘‘ Jacobus habuit 
duodecim filios,’’ are sufficiently reverend 
to serve as portals to the sacred structure ; 
but a short experience in teaching small 
boys Latin, will soon show that, accord- 
ing to the old systems, there is greater 
outrage done to these sacred passages 
than is done to the language, by adminis- 
tering in homeopathic quantities familiar 
sentences constructed of household words. 

But our purpose ia noticing this book, 
is not so mach to recommend it to the 
public as to tender justice to the author of 
the system on which it is based, to Jonn 
MANesca, a man of great mind and most 
noble heart, taken from this world too 
early for the good of Humanity and fur 
his own fame. 

The following is the first sentence in 
the preface of the American Editor of the 
‘*The valuable 
introductory work now presented to the 
American public is the first of a series of 
classical school books on the basis of Ol- 
lendor ffs much and justly admired system.”’ 
We have no objections to the bestowal 
on Mr. Ollendorff of all just commendation 
for his excellent manual of the Germaa lan- 
guage, our knowledge of which enables 
us to coincide with the public approval. 


book now in our hands. 


But we must object to the appropriation 
which he has made of the eredit of hav- 
ing invented the system, as one of the 
most outrageous pieces of plagiarism that 
we have ever met with. 

The facts in the case are these: The 
late Mr. Manesca of New York who, af- 
ter thirty years study and experience as a 
teacher, composed his ‘‘ Oral System of 
teaching living Languages, illustrated by 


a Practical Lessons in the 


Course of 
French,’’—which we will say in passing, 
is the only thorough and satisfactory 
method that we are acquainted with, of 
learning that language, — gave lessons to 
an intimate friend of ours, who after- 
wards employed Ollendorff in Paris as a 
teacher of German. With great difficul- 
ty our friend prevailed on Ollendorff, who 
wished to instruct him in the ordinary 


mode, to adopt the method of Manesca, | 


warring with their ‘‘ mission.”’ 


| After much opposition he submitied to the 


wish of his pupil, and with a written 
copy of Manesea’s French exercises as 
a guide, they went over the German, un- 
tl our friend could speak it with sufficient 
Afterwards Mr. Ollendorf pub- 
lished his ** new method ”’ of learning the 


ease. 


German, without a word in acknowledge- 
ment of the source from which he had 
drawn, and although he has met with 
great success, having printed two or 
three books on the German, and having 
applied the ‘‘ new method ”’ tothe French 
and Italian, he has never, to our knowl- 
edge, had the corscience to admit that he 
was not the author of it, or to refer to the 
accident which put him on the road to for- 
tune. But it is time that his borrowed 
plumes should be taken off, and the honor 
rendered where it is due. The system 
which so eminent a scholar as Dr. Arnold 
has thought worthy to apply to the Latin, 
is not the invention of Ollendorff, but of 
Joux Manesca. 


Memoirs and Essays tllustrative of Art, 
Literature, and Social Morals. By Mrs. 
Jameson, Author of ‘*‘ The Character- 
istics of Wemen,’’ “ Winter Studies 
and Summer Rambles,’’ &c., &ce. 
New York: Wiley and Putnam. 1846. 
pp. 183. 


A new book from Mrs. Jameson is an’ 
infusion of so much fresh life into our 


languid literature. We go to it with a) 


certainty of conversing with a generous 
and gifted mind—with a woman, of 
heart and independeat thought, 
who has a right to talk to us of Nature 


large 


and of Art, because she has been baptized 
into both their spheres, and still more be- 
cause she never isolates herself from the 
human while yielding to the attractions of 
these two kingdoms of the Beautiful. 
Devoted to the ideal and esthetic side of 
life, she does not lose sight of the practi- 
eal. Arts and literature and nature's 
influences she feels and studies not with- 
out reference to the destiny of her race. 
She does not seek to wean herself from 
the consciousness of the too sad facts of 
human existence, by immersing her soul | 
in all this honey. Italy and the Alps, | 
the picture-galleries and artists’ studios, 
all alive to them as she is, she does not 


try to enjoy without considering that 


such enjoyment and such elevation are the | 
common right of all her sisters and of all | 
Humanity now excluded from all that, 
from all that best part of themselves, by | 
the necessities of a false ‘‘ position ”’ | 
There is | 
no exclusive dilettantism about her ; there | 
is a woman's soul enough emancipated 
from the chains of ignorance and petty 
eare to feel and understand these glorious 
things, yet with a sense of loneliness in| 
the enjoyment which proves the solidari- | 


whole soul, and art keeps veiled her pur- 
est beauty, and philosophy withholds her 
inmost secret even from the most finely 
educated and most prophetic single soul ; 
and all the communion which they grant 
to it, only wakes the yearning for that 
harmonious oneness of all souls, in which 
alone the joy can be complete. 

In this volume we have half a dozen 
essays, all relating to one of the two top- 
ies, Artand Woman. These two subjects 
Mrs. Jameson has treated in connection 
ever since she became an authoress. Her 
first work was to compare feminine ideals, 
such as she found in the highest creative 
art of Shakspeare. Theo she gave us 
** Female Sovereigns,’’ instances of 
women lifted into unnatural and painful 
prominence, cursed by position whieh af- 
forded every thing except the ‘ one thing 
needful,’’ namely, true relations with ecol- 
lective womanhood. In her sketches of 
German and Italian art, her ‘* Diary of 
an Ennuyée,’’ &e. she proves herself a 
native citizen and well qualified expositer 
of the realm of the Beautiful, but still 
forgets not that she is a‘-woman, still de- 
plores, not for herself alone, the false po- 
sition in which society holds woman, im- 
patiently yet hopefully criticising the great 
In her American ** Rambles,’’ 
the boundless virgin forests, the everlast- 
ing youth of Niagara, the healthy unso- 
phisticated life of the Indian, make her 
feel more strongly the falseness of this 
civilization to nature and to the true fac- 
ulties of man. There is still more of the 
teformer, yet mo jess of the artist, in the 
present essays ;—the first the roughest, 
the latter the gentlest path e’er trod by 
man or woman: so do extremes meet. 
Who so fit to feel the evils of society as 
the artist, who holds a private key (to 
which however cleaves the curse that he 
cannot make it public) to regions so much 
more native to the soul!’ The motto 
which Mrs. Jameson translates from the 
German for one of her essays, is most 
applicable to herself : 


wrong. 


“ For the Painter 
Is not the Painter only, but the Man; 
And to unfold the human into beauty, 
That also is Art.” 

We will glance at the artistic essays 
first. 

There is one on Washington Allston, 
which our readers may have seen before. 
To a beautiful and clear sketch of his 
life, are appended glowing reminiscences 
of petsonal communings with himself 
and with his pictures, and a number of 
his valuable axioms. We only regret 
that one so competent has not given us 
fuller analyses of some of his exquisite 
creations. Yet her few brief notes are 
always significant and to the point. No 
modern writer, unless it has been Goethe, 
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has so succeeded in conveying distinct 
images of works of art to the mind 
through words, as Mrs. Jameson. 

There is one piece on the ‘* Xanthian 
Marbles,”’ interesting to those who would 
know what former days have done in art. 
In another a noble tribute is paid to the 
actress singer Adelaide Kemble. Here 
again she celebrates the woman in the 
artist. With just allusion to her vocal 
and scientific qualifications as a musician, 
more account is made of her dramatic at- 
tributes, and of her power of impersonat- 
ing character. The circle of her operatic 
roles is rehearsed with a good deal of dis- 
crimination; and a very just conception 
of the difference between the effective mu- 
sic of modern Italy and the eapressive 
compositions of the great German mas- 
ters is evinced, by telling us how much 
she made of Rossini’s Semiramis, how 
much she found and brought out in Mo- 
zart’s Donna Anna. 

But by far the most delightful of these 
papers is ‘‘ The House of Titian.’’ Not 
Titian’s self is fuller of the mellow light 
and vivid colors of Venice and of the 
whole luxury of Venetian life, than her 
glowing style is full of them both. We 
know of no transcript from nature so liv- 
ing and so exquisitely beautiful, except it 
be Hawthorne's introduction to the ** Old 
Manse,”’ or Goethe's description of the 
Lago Maggiore. 
thus : 


“ He neither painted like a monk, nor like an 


She sums up Titian 


academician ; nor like an angel, as it was said 
of Michael Angelo: but he painted like a Man! 
like a man to whom God had given sense and 
soul, a free mind, a healthy and a happy temp- 
erament ; one whose ardent human sympathies 
kept him on earth, and humanized all his pro- 
ductions ; who was satisfied with the beauty his 
mother Nature revealed to him, and reproduced 
the objects he beheld in such a spirit of love as 
made them lovely. 
cidental visitation which threw no shadow either 


Sorrow was to him an ac- 


on his spirit or his canvass. But the pleasures 
he so vividly enjoyed never seem to have eith- 
er enslaved or sullied his clear healthful mind. 
He had never known sickness; his labor was 
his delight ; and from the day he had learned to 
handle his pencil, he never passed a day without 
using it. 
exception of a few occasional absences, in his 
beloved Venice, was one of the happiest, the 
most honored, the most productive, as it was 


His life of a century, spent, with the 


one of the longest on record.” 


Verily if Raphael was the Mozart, and 
Michael Angelo the Handel, Titian was 
the Haydn of colorists. That Mrs. 
Jameson does not lose herself with any 
sentimental blindness in this dream of the 
past and city of art and moonlight, is ev- 
ident from the following healthy observa- 
tion : 


“ And not to forget the great wonder of mod- | 
ern times,—I hear people talking of the railroad 


across the Lagune, as if it were to unpoetise 


Venice ; as if this new approach were a malig- | 


nant invention to bring the syren of the Adriatic 


guage of our herb-women, 
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into the ‘dull catalogue of common things ;’ 
and they call on me to join the outcry, to echo 
sentimental denunciations, quoted out of Mur- 
ray’s Hand-book; but I cannot—I have no 
sympathy with them. To me, that tremendous 
bridge, spanning the sea, only adds to the won- 
derful one wonder more ;—to great sources of 
thought one yet greater. Those persons, me- 
thinks, must be strangely prosaic au fond who 
can see poetry in a Gothic pinnacle, or a crumb- 
ling temple, or a gladiator’s circus, and in this 
gigantic causeway and its seventy-five arches, 
traversed with fiery speed by dragons, brazen- 
winged, to which neither Alp nor ocean can op- 
pose a barrier—nothing but a common-place. 
1 must say | pity them. J see a future 


fraught with hopes for Venice ;— 


“ Twining memories of old time 
With new virtues more sublime! 


“I will join in any denunciations against the 
devastators, white-washers, and so-called reno- 
vators; may they be rewarded! But in 
the midst of our regrets for the beauty that is 
outworn or profaned, why should we despond, 
as if the fountains of beauty were reserved in 
heaven, and flowed no more to us on earth? 
Why should we be always looking back, till 
our heads are well nigh twisted off our shoul- 
ders! Why all our reverence, all our faith for 
the past, as if the night were already come ‘in 
which no man can work ?’—as if there were 
not a long day before us for effort in the cause 
of humanity — for progress in the knowledge of 


good |” 


And again, read this : 

“ The real value, the real immortality of the 
beautiful productions of old art lies in their truth, 
as embodying the spirit of a particular age- 
We have not so much outlived that spirit, as we 
have comprehended it in a still larger sphere of 
experience and existence. We do not repudiate 
it; we cannot, without repudiating a truth; but | 
we carry it with us into a wider, grander horizon. 
[t is no longer the whole, but a part, as that 
which is now the whole to us shall hereafter be 
but a part; for thus the soul of humanity 
spreads into a still-widening circle, embracing 
the yet unknown, the vet unrevealed, unattained. 
This age, through which we have lived —are 
living —in what form will it show itself to fu- 
turity, and be comprehended in it—by it?— 
not, as I believe, in any form of the fine arts; in_ 
machinery perhaps; in the perfecting of civil 
and educational institutions. This is our prosaic 
present which is the destined cradle of a poeti- 
cal future. Sure I am, that an age is opening 
upon us which will seek and find its manifesta- 
tion in the highest art: all is preparing for such 
an advent ; but they who would resuscitate the 
forms of art of the past ages, might as well 
think to make Attic Greek’ once more the lan- 


Those tongues we 


| call and account as dead have ceased to be the 


medium of communion between soul and soul 3 
yet they are really living, are immortal, through 
the glorious thoughts they have served to em- 
body ; and as it has been with the classical lan- | 
guages, so it is with the arts of the middle 
ages ; they | 


y live and are immortal,—but for 
all present purposes they are dead. 

“Piety in art— poetry in art—Puseyism in 
art, —let us be careful 


how we confound 


them.” 


Now for the 
But Mrs. Jameson is only ne- | 


So much for the artist. 
reformer. 


gatively a reformer; a protester, and | 


|that most earnestly, against existing | 


'wrongs, while she suggests no remedy. 


An essay on ‘** Woman’s Mission’ and 
’ and another on the ° 
‘* Relative social position of Mothers and 
It is the 
aim of the first to show that all our fine 
talk about woman's heavenly mission in 
this world, is idle mockery so long as her 
social position contradicts it all. Two 
commissions of inquiry it seems were in- 
stituted by the English Government into 
the condition of the women in the manu- 
facturing towns and agricultural districts, 
three or four years since. Their report 
excited general horror; but the talk soon 


Woman’s Position,’ 


Governesses,’’ close the volume. 


died away, and there the movement end- 


ed. Mrs. Jameson insists that these facts 
still are interesting; she would keep 
them before the minds of the ‘‘ better 
sort’? who moralize about woman as the 
presiding angel of Home, and who poet- 
ize about woman in many an ideal char- 
acter, but never in this to which society 
condemns her, of the Laborer. Woman is 
driven from her home, in childhood, girl- 
hood and wifehood. The poor little fe- 
male children, to help out the parents’ 
wages, when they are five or even three 
years old must toil in the factories seven 
or eight hours aday. When they grow 
up to girlhood, they prefer the factory 
life to domestic service ; and the liberty 
thev gain by it becomes the worst license, 
for their only education is the society of 
the rude and the depraved. Says the re- 
port: 


“ By constantly associating with the depraved 
adults, they fall into their ways, —drink, swear, 
fight, smoke, sing, and care for nobody.— The 
girls of some of our manufacturing districts are 
becoming similar to the female followers of an 
army ; Wearing the garb of women, but actuated 
by the worst passions of men.” 


And Mrs. Jameson adds : 

“From among such as these, the men, de- 
based as themselves, take to them wives; for 
there has existed in the lower—that is, in 
the laboring classes —a necessity for marrying, 
such as the Malthusians have not dreamed of in 
their philosophy. ‘Jim!’ said a nobleman, in 
my hearing, to a laborer who was ditching in his 
grounds, —a poor, pale, half idiotic locking ob- 
ject, —‘I hear you have got married since I 
was down last; what could have put such a 
thing into your head, you fool !— Are you not 
ashamed !— What can you expect, but that 
you and your children will become a burthen 
to the parish ?’ 

« «If you please, my lord,’ replied Jim, twirl- 
ing a ragged hat on his thumb, ‘I was, as one 
may say, eaten up with varmint, and —TI mar- 
ried a wife to keep me clean!’ ” 

In the agricultural districts the case is 


no better, except as air and green fields 
are better than close lanes and factories. 


This state of things belongs to England, 
It has not yet reached us. 
But the significanee of the picture is the 


it is true. 


same for civilization everv where — where- 
ever competition is the law of industry, 
and capital can reduce the laborer to a 
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servile dependence for the chance to la-| 
bor. It has the same truth for us already, 
which the portrait had in Mr. Haw- 
thorne’s story — the portrait of two lov- 
ers; at first it bore no likeness to them 
and displeased them ; but it was hung up, 
and as they lived together month after 
month the likeness grew, or rather they 
grew like the picture; for the painter 
had painted deeper than the surface and 
painted the essential fact of their two 
characters. 

To such things we are tending; and 
what shall be done? 
that Education is an empty word ; that it 
is of no use to educate the daughters of 


Mrs. Jameson owns 


society for spheres which society will 
never let them enter. She remarks the 
fatality of impotence in all legislation on 
the subject. She sees that the evil re- 
sides primarily and radically in the social 
position of woman, and she cries out 
earnestly in the name of Justice and Hu- 
manity and all our ideals of true woman- 
hood, that something should be done to 
change this. As we have said, she hints 
no remedy. 

interrogation : 


Her conclusion is simply an 


“ But returning once more to the especial pur- 
pose of this essay, let me ask one question of 
those best able to solve it. Let me ask what is 
the reason that, in legislating in behalf of wo- 
men (as in the Custody of Infants’ Bill,) or in 
originating any measures, private or public, of 
which the employment or education of women 
is the object, such strange, such insurmountable 
obstacles occur as seem to daunt the most gen- 
erous and zealous of their public advocates, and 
defeat ali the aims of private benevolence, how- 
ever well and wisely considered’? It seems to 
argue something rotten at the very foundation of 
our social institutions, that this should be so in- 
variably the case. 

“The importance of the education of the wo- 
men, the dreadful evils which spring out of their 
neglected and perverted state, are pointed out 
and acknowledged. But how will our legisla- 
tors, in framing a national system of education, 
meet and dispose of the strange contradictions 
which arise out of the socia) position of the wo- 
man ?—a law of nature, which renders her ne- 
cessary to the home ;—a law of opinion, —a 
license of custom, — which renders the protec- 
tion of a home necessary to her ; and a state of 
things which throws her into the midst of the 
world, to struggle and toil for her daily bread ?” 

“ This, then, is what I mean when I speak of 
the anomalous condition of women in these days. 
I would point out as a primary source of incal- 
culable mischief, the contradiction between her 
assumed and her real position; between what is 
called her proper sphere by the laws of God and 
nature, and what has become her real sphere by 
the law of necessity, and through the complex 
relations of artificial existence. In the strong 
language of Carlyle, I would say that ‘here isa 
LIE, standing up in the midst of society.’ I 
would say, ‘ Down with it, even to the ground ;’ 
— for while this perplexed and barbarous anom- 
aly exists, fretting like an ulcer at the very heart 
of society, all mere specifics and palliatives are 
in vain,” 


Certainly it is a great acknowledge- 





ment for the moralists of these times, to | 
come to this conclusion, to own that so-| 
cial position is greater than law, educa- 
tion, morality, or religion, and that that 
must be righted first. We feel that Mrs. 
Jameson must be thoroughly prepared 
now to study the great question of a so-| 
cial reorganization. We see no hope for. 
her but in that. And we hail her noble | 
and heart-felt appeal as a new confirma- | 
tion of our reading of the facts of to-day ; 
as a new evidence that we have not over- | 
rated the lies and contradictions of our) 
social state, the tendency of things to 
commercial feudalism and to general ruin, | 


| 


and the necessity of a reform which shall 
Mrs. Jameson feels 
the wrong as it affects woman, and feels 


hegin with industry. 


that woman’s condition is the index of 
every state of society ;—then as she is) 
true to her soul, she must soon think with | 
us. 


The Redskins; or Indian and Ingin;: Be-| 
ing the Conclusion of the Littlepage | 
Manuscripts. By J. Fentmore Cooper. | 
Two Volumes: New York: Burgess, | 
Stringer and Co. 1846. pp. 247, 230. | 
This publication concludes the author's | 

series of novels on the Anti-Rent questiou 








in particular and everything else in gener- 
al. Never was a book of a more multifa- 


rious character than the present. First, | 
it professes to be a novel ; second, it is a| 
treatise on morals ; third, it teaches what | 
kind of manners are proper for a geutle- 
man; fourth, it is an essay on spelling | 
and pronunciation ; and fifth, it is a more | 
or less violent eructation of Mr. Cooper's | 
sentiments, convictions and opinions on a| 
great variety of subjects; and in all of) 
these aspects it is equally a bore. 

As a novel it is stupid, except one or two | 
flashes of the old spirit; as a treatise on | 
morals its arguments are tolerable as far | 
as they go, but they are repeated over and | 
over again, with a pertinacity which we | 
presume was not as unpleasant to their | 
writer as it has been to us, (for on our | 
honor, waded the 
whole ; ) as a gospel of good behavior, it | 
speaks with the authority of one who in| 
that regard, is sans peur ef sans reproche ; | 
it lays down what gentlemen may do, and | 


we have through 


what they may not, with all the precision | 
and confidence which result from minute | 
and prolonged study of that order of 
creation, and must strike al! those who 
have not been ‘‘abroad’’ with ene 
ment at the extent of its researches and the | 
vast amount of its information ; we suggest | 
that a selection be made from it under the | 
title of ‘* Manners for young gentlemen of 
respectable families,’’ —it might become 
its doctrine of | 





a standard work at once; 


spelling and pronunciation might also be | 
perused with advantage by the same) 


young gentlemen. Finally, as to the deci- | 
‘sive and continuous expression of the | 


writer’s opinions upon all things connect- 
ed or unconnected with the above great 
branches of human authorship, which be- 
gins with the preface, pervades every page 
and closes with the last word of the ap- 
pendix, we will simply say that it reminds 
us of a grain of common sense triturated, 
to use a term of homeopathy, in a 
mountain of vanity and arrogance. 

If Mr. Cooper could be persuaded to 
leave his own personality out of view, to 
confine his moral, political and other phi- 
losophy to set treatises, and to return to his 
earlier style of writing he might, even with 
the exhaustion of his materials, produce 
books which his former readers might find a 
degree of pleasure in, and which would be 
liable to no heavier condemnation than 
that of mediocrity. But so long as his 
novels serve mainly as vehicles fur his 
own introduction upon the stage, we fear 


| that bat little profit will be derived from 


them in any quarter. 


POETRY. 


For the Harbinger. 
THE ICE-RAVINE. 


BY WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING. 








Never was the sight so gay, — 
Down the rapid water flows, 

Deep the ravine’s roundelay, 
Stealing up the silent snows. 


Like an organ’s carved wood-work, 
Richly waxed, the ice-tubes stand, 
Hidden in them stops do lurk, 
And I see the master’s hand. 


Swift his fingers strike the keys 
Glittering all with rings of light, 

Bubbles break, and fancy’s ease 
Sparkles instant, swift, and bright. 


Then upon the rocks, the roar 
Of the streamlet sounds the bass, 
Deeply shaking through the floor 
Of sparse snow and frosty grass. 


Red as richest wine the hue 
Of the running brook, that brings 
Through the Ice-ravine their true 
Music for the native kings. 


Solemn stands the ash tree near, 
Not a leaf upon his crown, 

Still the barberry, still the clear 
Landscape of the meadow’s down. 


There they listen, all the day, 
Wind may roar, and rain may run, 

Clear or dull the streamlet’s play, 
Sounds that music, all in one. 


For some unanswering good thou vainly strivest, 
He is the hero, who contented stands, 
Grasping the Present by unswerving hands ; 
Thou only in the mocking Future livest. 


| Like fish within the net thou art a captive, 


Rolling and darting at the spaces small, 
Not calmly champing grain within thy stall, 
To thy own bonds and harnesses adaptive. 

Ww. E. Cc. 
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Of modern civilization, the natural fruits are, 
contempt for others’ rights, fraud, oppression, a 
gambling spirit in trade, reckless adventure, and 
commercial convulsions all tending to impeverish 
the laborer and to render every condition insecure. 
Relief is to come, and can only come from the new 
application of Christian principles, of Universal jus- 
tice and Universal love, to #ocial institutions, to 
commerce, to business, to active life. 

Dr. CHANNING. 


OBJECTIONS TO ASSOCIATION.—NO. IIL. 
(Continued from p. 92.) 

The “‘ incentives to labor,’’ which are 
found to be most powerful in existing so- 
ciety ,— ‘‘ individual] interest in property ”’ 
and “ individual responsibility,’’ will be, 
as we have seen, at once strengthened, 
enlarged and purified by Association ; and 
therefore should we stop here, the argu- 
ment is already nnanswerable in favor of 
the superior productiveness and efficiency 
of Associated Labor. But as yet we are 
but on the threshold of this important sub- 
ject. Association not only gives added 
intensity to well known motives to exer- 
tion ; but it opens a wholly new era of the 
sovereignty of man over nature, by solv- 
ing the problem of Aftractive Industry. 
This brings us to consider 

3. The objection of the Oberlin Review- 
er,—that in Association ** labor will be 
converted into drudgery ; for in the effort 
to render it attractive, the only real attrac- 
tions are removed."’ p. 242. In answer- 
ing this statement, we shall not attempt 
critically to follow the objector, for his 
reasonings are quite too loose, fragmenta- 
ry, and perplexed, to enable us thereby to 
develop satisfactorily the great doctrine, 
of Artrractive Inpustry. We prefer 
rather to present in the positive furm a 
few plain thoughts upon the same subject. 

(1.) Why then is Industry now un-at- 
tractive?’ What bad conditions cause la- 
bor to seem repulsive’ Can these 
Does Association 
tend to alleviate any or all of such evil in- 
fluences? 

Labor is now repulsive in the first place, 
because it is so prolonged, severe and ex- 
hausting. By increasing the number of 
workmen, the toils of those engaged in 


be 
modified, or removed? 


production would be proportionately di- | 


minished. Association proposes that ail 


shall labor ; and thus diminishes the pres- | 


sure of present drudgery by converting 
taskmasters into operatives, and prodigals 
into producers. : 


Again, Labor is now irksome fiom its | 


monotony, mechanical 
lasung sameness. 


repetition, ever- 
Association provides 
for variety of occupation, gives weary 
muscles rest, while it rouses those befure 
unused to action, and thus perpetually 
renews the exhilaration of conscious en- 
ergy. 

Labor is now disagreeable, from the 
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and by which health is exhausted, and 
every sense pained. Association shows 
that it is practicable to arrange all branch- 
es of industry in such a manner, as at 
least will greatly relieve, and in many 
cases wholly put away existing discom- 
forts. 

Labor is now degrading from its ac- 
companying servitude, the laborer being 
compelled by necessity to give himself up, 
body and soul, as a tool to the master 
who employs him. In Association, labor 
will be of equals among equals, freely 
exercising judgment and conscience. 

As affairs are now managed, also, labor 
is unattractive, because chance more than 
taste or natural qualification, determines 


men’s pursuits, making life, to a vast ma- | 


jority, a true hell of tantalizing situations. 
But Association shows it to be for the 
universal good that each workman should 
devote himself to the pursuit for which 
he has most aptitude and fondness. 

Labor is painful now from its loneli- 
ness, silence, want of social excitement. 
Association substitutes for spiritless iso- 
lation the stimulus of companionship. 

Again, the consciousness of all sur- 
rounding strife, of jealous competition, of 
the enmity of fellow workmen, and the 
dishonesty of dealers; the cheating and 
falsehood through which one must work 
his way by foree or cunning, make labor 
loathsome now. Association substitutes 
those debasing honor, 
truthfulness, mutual aid, generosity. 


for influences, 
The smallness and uncertainty of re- 
muneration, and the capriciousness, par- 
tiality, and grudging unkindness with 
which justly earned wages are paid, 
make labour now a source of perpetual 
anxiety, irritation, embarrassment, morti- 
Association, by its method of 
dividing profits, exalts the self-respect 
and gratifies the feelings of each laborer ; 
and quickens justice by making the emol- 
-ument the measure of real service. 


fication. 


Lastly, labor is now odious, because it 
still bears the brand and stigma of dis- 
grace affixed to it under the systems of 
slavery and serfdom. But Association 
takes off the galling yoke, and puts on 


instead the crown of honor, by showing | 


that dignity is proportioned to usefulness, 
and that the only shameful state for a 
human being so richly endowed with va- 
ried faculties, is sloth. 

Now we confidently demand of our 


objector, whether in the suggestions thus 


far offered, he can find anything visionary, 
chimerical, impracticable’ Would not 
the changes in the conditions of labor, 


which we have described, diminish its 


un-attractiveness ? 
seem admirably adapted to ensure these 
changes ¢ 


source of pain by its inaction. 


Does not Association | 


| foul airs, dirt, squalor, noise, close con- | 
‘finement amidst which it is performed, | 


sense doubt of the propriety of rendering 
labor less repulsive? Can any man of 
common enterprise admit that we have 
reached the limit of improvement in the 
conditions of labor? Is it easy or possi- 
ble to conceive of a point, beyond which 
no further elevating influences can be in- 
troduced among the circumstances which 
now degrade labor? 

We shall assume then, that Associa- 
tion is fully justified in attempting to 
make industry as it exists in actual soci- 
ety, less unattractive;—and that it is 
wise in the modes it proposes for effect- 
ing this much needed reform. Even in 
this negative view of the subject, there- 
fore, a very strong case is made out in 
favor of associated over isolated industry. 
But now let us inquire, — 

(2.) Whether there are any kinds of 
industry which are at present attractive 
to the persons engaged in them! If 
there are any such, let us discover the 
causes of this attractiveness. And when 
we have determined these, let us ask 
whether they can or cannot be made uni- 
versally operative. 

Our first remark under this head is the 
obvious, yet very important one, that man 
is naturally, instinetively, every where, 
and always,—unless disease, bad train- 
ing, or evil customs have crippled him, — 
The 
very first impulse of the child, is to use 
its muscles; the sorest trial of old age, 
is the consciousness of impotency; the 
heaviest curse which our present luxuri- 
ous and artificial societies engender, is 
ennui; the most terrible penalty inflicted 
upon the criminal, is deprivation of work. 
Man has an inextinguishable desire for 
constant, strenuous, efficient employment. 
He longs to produce effects, to mould, 
fashion, arrange all things. He is restless 
without objects upon which to expend his 


an active, an industrious being. 


force. He is cheerful just in the degree 
that he is fully occupied. He is Man ac- 
cording to the measure in which he labors 
for a useful purpose. To sum up this 
plain statement of facts, which all expe- 
rience corroborates, in a word, our joy is 
proportioned to the conscious putting 
forth of energy for an end. 
endowed with a single faculty of body, 
mind, heart, which is not fitted and mani- 
festly designed to give pleasure in its 
activity, and which does not become a 
The very 
art and skill of human life then is to se- 
cure the harmonious exercise of all our 
powers. And nature prompts us through 
every pulse and nerve to seek a scheme 


We are not 


of perfectly ordered industry, as the very 
means intended by our Maker for our 
well-being and enjoyment. Inpvustry, 
in itself considered, then, is ATTRACTIVE. 
In the second place we observe that the 


Can any man of common) reason why sports are so attractive, not- 








withstanding the outlay of strength which 
they demand is, that while they set be- 
fore the mind an end, they keep interest 
alive by perpetual variety, give the stim- 
ulus of companionship and sympathy, and 
place the person engaged in them amidst 
the Leautiful influences of the external 
world and of art. 





A profound analysis 


of the pleasure experienced by men of 


all times and lands in games, would teach 
us much as to the conditions of attractive 
industry. 
ified as by some toy, which has a sub- 
stantial] use, and which gives to him in 


A child is never so much grat- 


miniature a conception of the activity 
which he sées around him in the labors 
of his elders. Children’s amusements 
are barren and empty now, because so 
unmeaning. Make their plays symbolic, 
and at once interest is heightened. So in 
the athletic games of Greece, a conscious 
sense of healthy vigor on the part of the 
candidates, and gratification in beholding 
symmetric development of the human 
frame on the part of the spectators, form- 
In hunt- 


ing and fishing, again, the worth of the 


ed a chief source of pleasure. 


prey, of the trout, the salmon, the wood- 
cock, the deer, is one of the great sources 
of exhilaration. A walk is more rich in 


sources of enjoyment to him who carries 


the case of the botanist, the hammer of 


the mineralogist, the microscope of the 
zoologist, the pencil of the sketcher, the 
nete-book of the poet, than it is to the 
stroller without an object. So much in 
illustration of the importance of having 
an end in sports. It needs scarcely a 
word to show the effect of variety in 
keeping up the flow of spirits in sports. 
Nothing is more wearisome than prolong- 
kind To the 
it 
scene, and situation, and ever new adven- 
which 

Dramatic 


ing one of amusement. 


hunter, is the continual 


ture, nerve the limbs for 
effort. 


races, gymnastics, dances, pantomimes, 


weary 


representations, boat 


all trials of force, skill, chance, give illus- 
trations of this exhilarating effect of al- 
ternation. 
the on-looking eyes of spectators and 
fellow players, hope for the admiration 
which aceompanies success, fear of the 
shame which awaits failure, anticipations 
of sympathy extended to manifestations 
of power and accomplishment, assurance 


of honor to be awarded for the courage, | 


promptness, fortitude, good temper, dis- 
played, —these and many similar feelings 
keep the heart in a glow through the 
game. Finally, sports derive a charm 
from the beauty of the natural scenery, or 
of the artistic decorations amidst which 
they are pursued, and by which they are 
accompanied. Every scene is thus thrill- 
ed with pleasure, the imagination quick- 
ened, and heart and mind kept lively by 


change of 


Then again, consciousness of 
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a hasty analysis of the sources of delight, 
which young and old find in those modes 
of putting forth effort, — always fatigu- 
ing, often dangerous, and the more ex- 
hausting and adventurous generally the 
better, — which we call plays, games, 
sports. And now we ask, whether there 
is any reason for doubting, if we could 
preserve similar elements,—an immedi- 
ate end, variety, sympathy, and beauty,— 
in our modes of industry, that these Jatter 
Why 


should not they be just so much more in- 


would become equally interesting. 


teresting, indeed, as they are sure to be 
more manly, honorable, useful, worthy? 
It is not labor, but the unnecessary drudg- 
ery we have connected with it, which 
makes it odious. 
far more energy, steadfastness, decision, 
skill, than ordinary toils, and are more 


vr 
= ? 


fatiguin yet they are passionately 
pursued. 

Passing from the admitted fact, — that 
inan is naturally active, and intensely ac- 
tive, —and from the universal experience 
of the delight which all healthy human 
beings take in games, we in the third 
place say, that most persons even now 
find some kinds of industry which are 
attractive to them. He must be a dolt 
indeed, who can meet with no occupation 
delightful. 


amidst our present arrangements of in- 


which is Most men even 
dustry, have several such occupations, 
either as regular pursuits, or for leisure 
hours. in his watch- 


tower, exposed for long nights to the 


The astronomer 


cold, and poring over minute calculations, 
—the chemist in his laboratory, amid 
fumes that are nauseous and unhealthy, 
acids which stain indelibly the skin, and 
explosive powders which endanger eye 
sight and even life,— the musician, the 
painter, the sculptor, the architect, — ar- 
tizans of inventive faculty and skill in all 
branches,— the enterprising business-man 
on the hot wharves and in the crowded 
streets, — the horticulturist amidst his 
gardens and nurseries,— the scientific ag- 
riculturist surrounded by the complicated 
details and urgent responsibilities of his 
estate, — the busy housewife in her well- 
appointed establishment,— the teacher,— 
the surgeon, — thou- 
sands, too many to enumerate, all about 
us, every day, devote themselves enthusi- 
astically to labors which would be utterly 
disgusting and wearisome to their neigh- 
bors. 


of this is. 


physician, — the 


owe : : : 
These fortunate individuals 
| 


have the opportunity of pursuing the 
work, for which they have an instinctive 
‘or habitual adaptation. Make natural 
| fitness the universal rule in assigning oc- 
cupations; take off the pressure of har- 
| rassing anxieties; secure means of rest 
‘and alternation, without whieh the most 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Many games require | 


And how simple the explanation | 
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ful from its monotony ; and why should 
not life become so full of buoyant, earnest 
activity, that drudgery would be un- 
known! Indeed, it is astonishing, that 
with such abundant and instructive facts 
before them, all civilized societies have 
not long since, from the simple dictate of 
common sense, attempted so to arrange 
industry, as to give every one the chance 
to do those things and those only, for 
which he has a native bias. What an 
immense economy of power and talent 
would be thus ensured! But when soci- 
eties shall attempt this obviously prudent 
organization of industry, they will find 
themselves necessarily and inevitably en- 
terifig into Association. 

In the fourth place, we mention in 
passing, the well known scenes of festive 
labor, — the barn-raising, husking frolies, 
hop-picking, quilting parties, ‘* bees,”’ 
sewing circles, which are common all 
over the country, remarking only, that 
the element of pleasure which makes 
these meetings attractive — agreeable so- 
cwety— might be, and ought to be inter- 
mingled with al] modes of industry. 

In the fifth place, we ask, why are the 
duties of fire-companies so attractive? 
The labor is of the most exhausting qual- 
ity ; the danger is often great; the re- 
And yet there is never 
any diffieulty in finding persons who, year 
in and year out, will faithfully undergo 
the severe toils and risks irvelved in the 
situation of a fireman. Corporate pride, 
the chance of honorable prefermert, con- 
fidence in the power of an engine, grati- 
fication in the beauty of its finish and 
equipments, the pleasures of society at 
the club-room, in addition to the adven- 
ture and effort needed, are the elements 
of attraction ; and these or similar sources 
might easily be blended with the exercise 
of every handicraft. 

We have room only in the sixth place, 
to refer to the notorious fact, that the 
most hideous, unnatural, degrading of 
human occupations, we mean War, has 
been rendered one of the most attractive 
of al] pursuits. How has this been done? 
| Hlow has man’s instinctive horror of mur- 
der, his natural dislike of pain, hunger, 
‘exposure, been overcome’ How has he 
been tempted to leave home, and to break 
the dearest ties in this most horrible of all 
modes of activity’ The answer is sim- 
| ple. The love of enterprize, of the de- 
sire for opportunity to exercise courage 
and devotedness is the first incentive to 
'war; and it is surely possible to find 
‘other spheres for these than the destruc- 
‘tion of fellow creatures, of earth’s boun- 
ties and of treasures of art, — spheres of 








ward is small. 


| produetion, discovery, usefulness. Next 


‘in the order of a soldier’s motives comes 


\the hope of honor and distinction ; can 


fresh suggestions. We have thus given | dearly loved employment grows distaste- | this not be turned to humane as well as 
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to devilish ends? The social excitements 
of the camp, friendship, generous alli- 


ances with courteous and polished men of| ity. 
Dieta > | 
it is to be so heedless, as we are, of the 
| 


various character and experience, are also 
inducements to the young man to join the 
army or navy. Would not like intimacy 
of intercourse with similar classes in in- 
dustrial occupations, be yet more agreea- 
ble? Men follow the addresses to the 
imagination and the senses, from the uni- 
Why 
can not similar appeals be employed with 


forms, trappings, standards, music. 


like results, to rouse men to useful labor! 
But last and most powerful is the influ- 
The 
charm of the warrior’s life, after all, is 
to be found in the complete order of the 


ence of perfect OrGanizaTION. 


military system,—in the union of so 
many individuals into one force, — in the 
co-working of the various battalions, reg- 
iments, the 
transmission of authority from the Gen- 
eral through the series of officers to each 
private, —in the exactness of the maneu- 


companies, platoous, — in 


vres, the measured movements, the timely 
step, the erect posture, the orderly ar- 
rangement of the arms. It is this beauty 
and completeness of organization, again 
we say, which the soldiers. 


And is it not a standing reproach, that 


enchants 


the only thoroughly organized mode of 


human activity, is that of murder? Can 


any man be so dull as not to see, that all | 


which now makes the military life attrac- 
tive might be introduced, with vastly 
try? 
tunity for noble action, for gaining honor, 
for society, for gratification of the imagi- 
nation and the sense of beauty, and final- 
ly similar thoroughness of organization ; 


What is needed is, similar oppor- 


and it will at once appear that man in- 
stinctively prefers creation to destruction. 
Now this is exactly what Association 
proposes in its system of Attractive In- 
dustry. 

(3.) We come then to a more exact 
account of what this system of Attractive 


Industry is. ‘Thus far we have purposely 


confined ourselves to a popular mode of 


statement. Now we must for a short 
space be more philosophical. We have 
already described several of the elements 
of Attractive Industry; we will now 
classify them methodically. Our treat- 
ment of this great subject must be brief; 
but we can still, we trust, make its lead- 
ing principles distinct. 

We begin by reasserting’ what we have 
before alluded to, that it was manifestly 
our Creator's intention, to make the erer- 
cise of every power a source of pleasure. 
of all 
human powers, then, in due measure, and 


Secure the harmonious exercise 
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‘truth as this? No! but its very obvious- 


| ness prevents our recognizing its sublim- 
What an insult to Divine benignity 


God fills the 


‘human heart with desires for varied good, 


rich provisions of his love. 


leach one of which was designed to be an 
-ever-flowing spring of delight, to the per- 
son impelled by them, and to all with 
whom he should co-operate. God's own 
| energy is blissful; his industry, — if we 
/may make our meaning clear by so bold 
a use of the word, — is attractive, that is, 
‘he rejoices to act, loves the being he 
acts with, and loves the objects he acts 


‘upon; and as the ‘‘ Father worketh,”’ so | 


‘did he mean that all his children should 
|work—in joy. Therefore did he har- 
'monize their nature — religious/y, so that 
|they might love him in free service ; tm- 


tellectually, so that they might perceive | 


| . ° . 
-and admire universal order ; soctal/y, so 


‘that they might love each other in codpe-. 


rative labor: and materially, so that they 
might find pleasure through every sense 
from surrounding objects. The harmony 


of man’s nature, inwardly and outwardly, 


religiously, intellectually, socially, phys- | 


ically, was Eden, the garden which Adam 
was to till; the garden which he shall 
till and wherein he shall 
more meet God. 


again, once 


But here the objector would probably 
say, ** You touch now the very difficulty. 


|\lam willing to grant that God at first! 
greater variety and efficiency, into indus- | 


designed labor to be pleasant, — that his 
original plan was Attractive Industry ; 
‘but man has sinned and fallen, labor is 


now under the curse, and until the eurse 
\is taken off, labor will never be joyful, | 


To 
|answer this, we must make a brief di- 
| 


| gression. 


industry will never be attractive.”’ 


We admit all that is implied 
|in this objection ; nay! we assert it in its 
| full st force. 
\is a four-fold discord in man's nature, 


But now what is Sint 


/namely, sensuality, selfishness, stupidity, | 


What is the 
It is a four-fold discord in man’s 


|and separation from God. 
Fall? 


relations, namely, want of concert with 


the natural world, conflict with his fellow | 
/man, ignorance of laws of divine order, | 


} e . ‘ 
| and loss of communion with God. 
lis the Curse? 


What 


| wretchedness, warfare, oppression, du- 


It 


It is the poverty, pain, | 


|then,’’ may now ask the objector, ‘* that 
'we religionists are right in demanding 
individual regeneration as the one thing 
By no means, friend and 
brother. Your view of degeneracy and 
regeneration is a senplistic and partial 
Ours on the contrary is composite 
We demand prayer, sci- 


needful! ”’ 


one. 
and universal. 
ence, charity, and obedient work, all to- 
gether and at once; we demand radical, 
thorough-going, unsparing reformation. 
We have no belief in the possibility of 
separating the inward and the outward, 
of being holy in heart while we are dis- 
ordered in mind, unkind in action, and 
unhealthy in body. We demand perfect 
obedience ; and with all sincerity, we 
claim to be the only True Perrection- 
‘ists; for we believe in the possibility, 
we assert the necessity of a Perfect Life, 
Religiously, Scientifically, Socially, Nat- 
urally. Our doctrine in a word, is — that 
Christ introduced the Kincpom or Hea- 
ven upon Earth, the reign of Gop's 
Spirit, which is Love; that what is now 
needed is, that man should obey fully, 
heartily, in principle and practice, the 
‘* New Commandment ;*’ and that when 
Love becomes the Law of Society, in 
every detail of life, Paradise will be re- 
gained, and God will ‘* make his taberna- 
cle with man,”’ as he has promised. 

The doctrine of Attractive INpusTRY 
then, is the true Christian doctrine. We 
say decidedly that it is the only doctrine 
we know of, which does any justice in 
faith and hope, to the glorious predictions 
of Christ ; and that it is the only attempt 
we have ever heard of to fulfil in daily, 
hourly conduct, the sublime prayer, ** Thy 
Will be done on Earth, as tts in Hea- 
ven.”’ 

The system of Attractive Industry is 
an endeavor to do Perfect Justice to hu- 
man nature in all the relations of produc- 
tive labor. 

It teaches, that if the Laws of Divine 
Order are perfectly obeyed in industry, 
Continual Joy will be the result. 

In our next number, we shall proceed 
to show by an exact analysis of the mo- 
tive-powers, — the active springs of man, 
how perfect justice is done in Association 
to Human Nature, and how the conditions 
of perfect activity are secured. 


plicity, sophistry and prejudice, hope- | 


lessness and fear, which man has groaned | 


| . . . 
under for these long centuries ; and which 

he will and mast continue to groan under, 
until he is renewed by the Holy Spirit, 


i . . . ' 
j}and re-formed after the divine ideal of 


| 
_man. Then where and how, lastly, will 


the curse be removed? Now, and here, 


and just in the degree in which man prac- | 


in right directions, and active life will tically obeys the Divine Will, comes into 


become, naturally and necessarily, a scene | true relations of love with his fellows, | 
of ever fresh enjoyment. Wili any one| learns the laws of heavenly justice, and | 
have the hardihood to deny so plain a |is reunited with God. 


** Do you grant 


| lions. 


Ic> The annual product of France is 
estimated at the present time at seven 
thousand millions of frances, or something 
less than fourteen hundred millions of 
dollars ; that of the United States at fif- 
teen hundred millions of dollars, and that 
‘of Great Britain at eighteen handred 
millions. The population of these coun- 
tries is as follows: France, thirty-three 
millions; the United States, seventeen 
millions ; Great Britain, twenty-six mil- 
If the annual product of these 
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nations were divided equally among all) 
their inhabitants, it would give to each | 
person, man, woman, and child, in France, 
United 
States, twenty-four cents; and in Great 


eleven cents per day; in the 


Britain, nineteen cents — fractions omit- 
ted. 

This simple statement demonstrates 
several important facts, among others the 
two fullowing. 

If we distribute the present product 
of Industry equally among all the people, 
which is the dream of some reformers, 
who wish an equal division of present 
wealth, we shall reduce the whole world to 
a state of poverty, or at least pinching me- 
diocritv. This would be no improvement. 

To secure wealth or prosperity to 
all — which is the primary desire and the 
primary necessity of human nature — we 
must greatly increase Production by a 
good Organization of Industry, and we 
must establish an equitable system for the 
division of profits. ‘* Increased produc- 
tion and just distribution *’ are the only 


remedies for individual and _ collective 
poverty. 

The division of the present small pro- 
duct of 
statistical information were possessed so 
that a clear statement could be 
upon the subject, the 
devices 
system of repugnant labor without under- 


made 
extent of modern 
to obtain the fruits of the present 


going its drudgery, would strike us with | 


amazement. So large is the sum ab- 
sorbed by governments, by commerce and 
stock-jobbing, which are the two greatest 
modern bloodsuckets of productive indus- 
try, by the judiciary, the 
where one exists, and other unproductive 


aristocracy, 


functions, that in France, out of a popu- 


Jation of thirty-three millions, twenty- 
three millions have on an average but six 
cents per day, and this to defray all 
expenses of food, lodging, clothing, edu- 
We have not the 
with regard to the 
United States and Great Britain, 
will hazard the following estimate, which 
will not be far out of the way. 
We may calculate that in the 
States, out of 
work performed by the laboring classes, 
from five 


cation and pleasures. 
same information 


but we 


found 
United 
every twelve 
to six hours go to commerce, 
the judiciary, the government, and other 
non-productive agents. In France, from 
six to seven, and in Great Britain, from 
Thus the 
laboring man in modern civilized nations 
gives from five to nine hours of labor out 
of every twelve that he works, to support 
the government, pay the profits of com- 
merce, the interest on 


seven to eight, and even nine. 


national loans, 
maintain the aristocracy and the church, 


defray the expenses of the judiciary and 
monopolies, and to meet other sources of 


Waste and absorption. 


nations is most unjust, and if 


hours of 
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ASSOCIATION MEETING AT 
HINGHAM, MASS. 


A meeting was held in this village on 
Tuesday evening, July 22, in the 
Hall, 
Messrs. 


Town 
at which addresses were made by 
Ripiey, 
NING, on the leading doctrines and pur- 
poses of the Associative School in this 


country. A Jarge and respectable audi- 


Brispane, and CHan-| 


ence was collected, and from the interest | 


with which the speakers were listened to, 
it may be inferred that a spirit of inquiry 
was awakened in regard to the doctrines 
of Association, and the necessity of a 
social reform. 
society was freely considered, the objec- 
tionable principles on which it is founded 
were pointed out, its inconsistency with 
the teachings of Christianity and the de- 
mands of human nature was exhibited 
without discuise, 
of a true order of society, adapted to the 
elevation, union, 
race. 

This meeting was held on the invita- 
tion of a few female friends of the cause, 
residing in the beautiful village of Hing- 
ham, and to their zeal and energy it was 
principally owing that a large audience 
was assembled on short notice, and every 
preparation made that could contribate to 
the success of the occasion. 


Civinization Encovraces THE FINE 
Arts. ‘** Haydon, the Historical Painter, 
has committed suicide, 
pecuniary embarrassments. He had previ- 
ously written to several eminent men for 
assistance, but received little. Peel sent 
him .€50, and after his death sent £200 
to his family and gave one sun a piace in 
the customs.”’ 


Such is the fate of genius in our boast- 
ed Nineteenth Century! Nor is this 
solitary instance ; there are others within 
our own knowledge which, though not so 
extreme and painful, are still enough, we 
should think, to make any man of sense 
or sensibility condemn the social system 
And yet 


it is no new thing, rather it is a fact so 


of which they are the effects. 


The present condition of 


lu Consequence of 
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neither call on the Artist for the exercise 
‘of those faculties which he has not, nor 
defraud him by calling out only a part of 
those he has, and which shall ensure him 
absolute independence, and that without 
charity or patronage, and then we shall 
deserve to be visited by those whom God 
has destined to that high office. 


Femate Lagsor. The fate of the fe- 
male operatives is too hard in this free 
land of plenty. The majority of them 
are toiling for a mere subsistence. But 


the women of Paris are said to be even 


and a description given | 


worse remunerated, the seamstresses, for 
instanee, receiving one hundred and eighty 
cents per week, for the labor of thirteen 
hours a day, out of which sum they pro- 
vide themselves with food and clothing, 
pay rent, &c. — Providence Herald. 


Why is it, Mr. Herald, that ‘* the fate 
of the female operatives is too hard in 
this free land of plenty?’ By what 


| republican necromancy is it, that while an 


| producers ? 


‘the difficulty. 


common that even sympathy in its des- | 


° 2 { 
pair to find a remedy has become almost 


indifferent. ‘* Such men must be poor,”’ 
we are told; 
own iimprudence ; what a pity that they 
cannot manage better!’ But it is not the 
It is the false 
order of society in which they are placed, 


sufferers who are in fault. 


forces 
them to de what they are not qualified for, 


|which gives them no protection, 


and leaves their heaven-born spirit to be 
stifled by petty obstacles, perverted by 
| uncongenial surroundings and driven to 
bitterest desperation by neglect and want. 
Let us have a society which shall wel- 
come genius and guard it as the most sa- 
cred trust, which shal] give free develop- 


| ment to every gifted nature, which shal] 


‘*it is the fault of their | 


; average of four hours labor would sup- 
and happiness of the 


port all in abundance, the workers are 
made to toil from ten to sixteen? Why 
do not the produets of Jabor go to the 
Proving that the manufac- 
turers make large dividends will not an- 
swer these questions, but only increase 
Why is it, republicans of 
Rhode Island, that laborers in your State 
do not work for themselves and get their 
own produce !— Young America. 





To tHe Daventers or “ Repucep 
GentLemen.”’ Again and again have we 
called upon our readers to admire the be- 
nevolence and loving kindness of adver- 
tisers, as exhibiting themselves in the 
newspapers. We give a new case, from 
the Times of a recent date: ** Wanted, 
with no salary, OR A MERE TRIFLE; for 
the sake of a comfortable aud respectable 
home, where she would be treated with 
the greatest kindness, and her morals atten- 
ded to, a young French Person, of the 
Established Church of England, who ean 
speak no English, or searcely any. She 
would be required to perform no menial 
office, except dressing and attending 
to the wardrobes of three little girls; the 
rest of the time she would be occupied in 
needlework. She must be able to read her 
own language well, and have enough 
knowledge of writing and arithmetie to 
teach children six or seven years old. 
The object being chiefly for the children 
to have practice in talking French, the 
less English known the better. vi a 
young lady , she would often be admitted 
into the parlor, and would have her meals 
in the school room. Reference as to re- 
spectability required. To the daughter of 
a reduced gentleman this would be a de- 
sirable home. Direct to C. B., Post Of- 
fice, Exmouth.”’ It is not very difficult 
to imagine the sort of ** kindness”’ to he 
bestowed by this Samaritan, who, te the 
daughter of a “reduced gentleman ’”’ 


gives ‘‘ no salary, or a mere trifle,”’ leav- 


ing the unfortunate father to supply the 
child with clothes and her mite of pocket- 
money. We can almost understand the 
sort of ‘* morals ’’ that must be practieal- 
ly taught her; namely, to make the mest, 
by every sort of pinching and screwing, 
of miserable dependents; and at the 
same time to air an appearance of religion 
by hsping about the Established Church; 
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to which C. B. we presume, is attached | 
—like a whitlow to a bishop’s thumb. 
And then the sweet leisure proffered to 
the young French slave! After she had 
taught ‘* the three little girls ’’ their daily 
French, she would spend **‘ the rest of her 
time ’’ making the little petticoats of her 
pupils. If, too, she were a real young 
lady, she would be admitted now and 
then, with the eat, into the parlor. But, 
like the cat, she would ‘‘ have her meals ”’ 
in another place. Oh, daughters of re- 
duced gentlemen! learn to trundle a mop 
—to clean knives— black stoves — pol- 
ish shoes — forget your books, forget all 
that may have edueated your taste, your 
sensibility — be at once sturdy, healthy 
housemaids, and flee from the ** comfort- 
able and respectable home’’ with the 
‘* three little girls’’ proffered by the C. 
B.’s of Exmouth. And now, who is 
this C. B. Can the Exmouth folks 
guess athim or her? As Englishmen, 
we would punish the advertiser for this 
cold-blooded, deliberate insult, offered 
the basest misery of spirit to the ‘ re- 
duced gentlemen” of a noble nation. 
Were we clothed with powers of pater- 
nal despotism, we would send our benevo- 
lent Janissaries to Exmouth; we would 
have C. B. searched out; and when 
found — for his or her insult to France 
and to humanity —we would make him 
or her wear wooden shoes for a twejve- 
month, and every market-day eat a dinner 
of frogs in the open market-place. This 
we would do ‘‘ as we live by bread.’’ 
—Punch. 
A Resvxe apministerep. Very salu- 

tary impressions have frequently been 
produced upon the minds of foreigners 
by the pious example of the native con- 
verts. | was on one occasion dining on 
board an English ship of war with Queen 
Pomare, other members of the royal + 
family, and several chiefs. A large table 
was prepared on the quarter deck. All 
being seated, the plates were soon abun- 
dantly supplied, but not one of the na- 
tives attempted to eat. The captain was 
greatly surprised at this, and said to me, 
** Mr. Pritchard, I fear we have not pro- 
vided such food as the natives like; I 
don’t see one of them begin to eat.”’ I 
replied, ‘*‘ You could not have provided 
anything that the natives would like bet- 
ter; the reason why they do not com- 
mence eating is simply this, they are ac- 
eustomed always to ask a blessing.” 
Before I could say anything more, the 
captain, evidently feeling a little confused, 
said, ** { beg your pardon, Mr. Pritchard ; 
please to say grace.’’ I immediately 
** said grace,’’ when the natives soon 
gave proof that they liked the food which 
had been provided. One of the officers 
from the other end of the table looked 
at the captain very significantly, and said, 
‘* We have got it to-day!” And then 
addressing himself to me, he said, ‘* Mr. 
Pritchard, you see what a graceless set 
we are.”’ All the gentle men seemed to 
feel the rebuke thus unintentionally given. 
— Pritchard’s Reward. 


A Conscientious Lawyer. The late 
Roger M. Sherman, one of the most 
eminent lawyers that Connecticut has 
ever seen, states his principles as to liti- 
gation in these words: —I have ever 
considered it as one of the first moral du- 
ties of a lawyer, and have always adopted 
in my Own practice, never lo encourage a 
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or a groundless defence ; | 
and to dissuade a client from attempting | 
either of them in compliance with his 
animosities, or with the honest preposses- 
sion of his judgment ; and I ever deemed 
it a duty, in a doubtfal case, to point to 
every difficulty, and so far as | could, 
discourage unreasonable anticipations of 
success.’ When will the time come for 
such to be the usual practice of lawyers! 


INGER. 





groundless suit 


A Certain Lawyer had his portrait 
taken in his favorite attitude, standing 
with one hand in his pocket. His friends 
and clients all went to see it, and every 
body said, ‘* O, how like, it’s the very 
picture of him.’’ An old farmer only 
dissented, ‘* ‘taint like, no ‘taint,’’ said 
he drily, looking out of the corner of his 
eye. ‘* "Taint like’’’ exclaimed every 
body, ** just show us wherein ‘taint like.”’ 
"Taint like, no ‘taint,’ responded the 
old farmer ; ** don’t you see he has got 
his hand in his pocket; ‘twould be as 
like agin if he had it in somebody’s else 
pocket.” 


Society amonc THE Monkeys. The 
monkeys in Exeter ‘Change used to be 
confined in a line of narrow cages, each 
of which had a pan in the centre of its 
front for the tenant’s food. Chancing to 
be present one evening at supper time, we 
observed that, when all the monkeys were 
supplied with their messes, scarcely any 
one of them ate out of his own pan. Fach 
thrust his arm through the bars, and rob- 
bed his right or left hand neighbor. Half 
what was so seized, was spilt and lost in 
the conveyance, and while one monkey 
was so unprofitably engaged in plunder- 
ing, his own pan was exposed to similar 
depredation. The mingled knavery and 
absurdity was shockingly haman. Hada 

Monkey Reviewer, however, admonished 
the tribe of the aggregate of loss to the 
simial stomach, and beseeched them to 
commence the reform of honesty each on 
himself, what monkey would have had 
sufficient reliance on his neighbor's virtue 
to commence the virtue of forbearance ? 
Placing the cages more apart seemed the 
more rational scheme of reform. — Lon- 
don Examiner. 


And now 0 people, tell me what has 
become of thy right in this world ; tell me 
what formerly was, what now is, thy la- 
borious and over-burthened life. 


GRAHAM AND TEMPERANCE 
HOUSE. 
63 Barctay Street, New Yorx 


New ARRANGEMENT. This house is situat- 
ed on a pleasant and airy street, extending from 
Broadway to the Hudson river. At one end of 
the street is the landing place of the Albany 
Steamboats, at the other the Park Fountain. 
The house is but one minute’s walk from either, 
and only five from the Eastern Steamboat Land- 
ing. 

Two separate Tables are provided, one suited 
for the accommodation of the eaters of meat, 
and the others carefully prepared for those who 
wish to exclude flesh meats from their diet. 

Ladies and Gentlemen from the country tar- 
rying a few or many days, can be accommodat- 
ed with quietness, plenty, cleanliness, whole- 
some food, and freedom from the fumes of Al- 
cohol and Tobacco. 

IL? FREE BATHS. 
Shower Baths Free, 
small expense. 

Terms One Dollar per day. Permanent board- | 
ers received upon reasonable a 


A. 


Cold, Douche, 
and Warm Baths 


and 
at a 
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BROOK FARM SCHOOL. 


The Directors of the School connected 
with the Brook Farm Association have made 
arrangements for enlarging the establish- 
ment, and are now prepared to receive an 
additional number of pupils. 

The course of study comprises instruction 
in the various branches usually taught in the 
High Schools and Academies of New Eng- 
land, with particular attention to the modern 
European languages and literature. 

Pupils of different ages and of both sexes 
are received; a constant maternal care ex- 
ercised over the youngest; and the more ad- 
vanced subject to the friendly counsel and 
assistance of the teachers, without the re- 
straints of arbitrary discipline. Young men 
are fitted for College, or for commercial pur- 
suits, or carried through a course of instruc. 
tion, in the higher branches usually taught 
in the University. 

Lessons are given in Music, Dancing, 
Drawing, and Painting, without any extra 
charge. 

The School is under the immediate direc- 
tionof Mr. and Mrs. Ripiey, Mr. Dwienurt, 
and Mr. Dawa, assisted by experienced 
teachers in the different departments; and 
every pupil of tender age is entrusted to 
the particular care of a lady of the establish- 
ment, who has charge of his wardrobe, per- 
sonal habits, and physical education. 

For young children, who are deprived of 
parental care, and for older pupils who wish 
to pursve a thorough and exaet course of 
study, without the usual continement of a 
large seminary, it is believed that this 
School affords advantages, that are rarely to 
be met with, 

TERMS,— Four Doxiuars a week for 
board, w washing, fuel, lights, and instruction 
in all branches. 


Application may be made by mail to 
GEORGE RIPLEY. 


Brook Farm, West Roxbury, Mass. 


T ROXBU RY OMNIBUS! 
Leaves Brook Farm at7 1-2 a. m., and 21-2 


WES 


p. M., for Boston, via Spring Street, Jamaica 

Plains, and Roxbury. Returning, leaves 

Doolittle’s, City Tavern, Brattle Street, at 

10 1-2a.m.,and5p.™m. Sunday excepted. 
N. R. GERRISH. 

July 16, 1846. 
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